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[Editorial 

Resilient  DNA 

Whether  print  or  digital,  newspapers  still  dominate 


The  Occupy  Wall  Street 

demonstration  in  New  York’s 
Zuccotti  Park  is  a  microcosm  of 
how  a  modem  day  protest  is  engineered 
—  digital  media  ^power,  crudely 
painted  signs,  and  deployment  of  a 
newspaper  for  hand-to-hand 
combat  The  Occupied  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  supported  solely  through 
donations  and  printed  in  a  secret  NYC 
location,  is  a  well-crafted,  four-color 
broadsheet  offering  insi^tful  articles 
and  practical  information  on  how  to  get 
involved  in  the  revolution. 

It  is  is  an  inspiring  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  power  of  .  . 

the  press  and  the  im-  ||ork  ^ttnfs 

perishable  relevance 
of  a  newspaper. 

“Foigive  an  old 
newsp^ier  hack  a 
moment  of  senti¬ 
mentality,  but  it  is 
somehow  reassur¬ 
ing  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  still  has  traction 
in  an  environment 
preoccupied  by 
social  media. 

It  makes  sense  when  you  think  about  it: 

Newsp^)ers  convey  a  sense  of  place,  of 
actually  being  there,  that  digital  media 
can’t  When  is  the  last  time  somebody 
handed  you  a  website,”  wrote  David 
Carr  of  The  New  York  Times. 

Whether  print  or  digital,  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  defy  naysayers  and 
revamp,  rework,  and  reinvent,  main¬ 
taining  their  role  as  the  most  credi¬ 
ble  source  for  news. 

The  Pew  Research  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism’s  recent  study 
fleshed  out  two  significant  findings: 

Nearly  seven  in  10  respondents  to  its 
national  survey  of  more  than  2,000 
Americans  said  the  absence  of  their 
local  newspaper  would  not  have  a  big 
impact  on  their  ability  to  keep  up  with 


information  about  their  community  — 
a  humbling  conclusion,  but ... 

Conversely,  the  Pew  report  went  on  to 
say,  “The  data  show  that  newspapers 
play  a  much  bigger  role  in  people’s  lives 
than  many  may  realize.  Newspapers 
(both  the  print  and  online  versions, 
though  primarily  print)  rank  first  or  tie 
for  first  as  the  source  people  rely  on 
most  for  11  of  the  16  different  kinds  of 
local  information  asked  about  —  more 
topics  than  any  other  media  source.” 

According  to  Pew,  newspapers  rank 
as  the  top  source  for  news  on  commu¬ 
nity  events,  crime,  taxes,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  arts  and  cul¬ 
ture,  social  services, 
zoning,  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Newspapers 
tie  with  the  Internet 
as  the  top  source  for 
news  on  housing, 
schools,  and  jobs, 
and  tie  with  TV  as 
the  top  source  for 
local  political  news. 

In  another  finding. 
The  World 
Association  of 
Newspapers  and 
News  Publishers  reported  last  month 
that  print  newspapers  still  reach  a 
greater  audience  than  online  news 
sites  —  an  astonishing  2.3  billion  print 
readers  vs.  1.9  billion  Internet  users. 

WAN-IFRA’s  report  indicated  that 
daily  print  newspaper  circulation  fell  2 
percent  in  2010,  roughly  528  million 
to  519  million.  But  the  report  went  on 
to  say  that  digital  newspaper  readers 
have  helped  bridge  the  gap,  overcom¬ 
ing  the  2  percent  drop  in  print. 

With  these  significant  findings,  I 
suggest  a  slight  modification  to  an  old 
joke,  reflecting  newspapers’  resiliency, 
“After  a  nuclear  war,  only  three  things 
would  remain:  cockroaches,  Cher,  and 
newspapers.”  —  JF 
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The  story  “Newspaper  Industry 
Trade  Shows  Take  on  the  New 
Economy”  (September  2011) 
painted  with  too  broad  a  brush  about 
industry  conferences.  While  some 
associations  have  cut  back  due  to  low 
attendance,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  webinars  are  a  growth  area  that 
fills  a  vital  need  for  our  members, 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America, 
Inland  Press  Association,  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  continue  to  thrive  with 
conferences.  And,  in  fact,  we  are 
growing  attendance. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  SNA, 
Inland,  and  SNPA  saw  a  void  in 
the  industry  and  decided  to  work 
together  to  create  an  annual  mega¬ 
conference.  Working  collaboratively 
led  us  to  achieve  record  attendance 
for  all  involved  -  from  exhibitors  to 
attendees.  Reviews  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  sky  high,  in  part  because 
the  collaboration  enabled  some 
newspaper  companies  to  bring  more 
people  to  a  single  conference  rather 
than  just  having  the  top-tier  execu¬ 
tives  overlap  at  multiple  events. 

Best  of  all:  Attendees  said  the 
conference  sessions  were  informa¬ 
tive,  provocative,  valuable,  and  great 
for  networking. 

SNA,  Inland,  and  SNPA  will  be 
working  together  again.  Next  year’s 
mega-conference  will  take  place  in 
San  Antonio,  Feb.  27-29.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  conference  that’s 
growing  by  providing  great  value, 
please  join  us. 

JON  K.  RUST 
RUST  COMMUNICATIONS 
CHAIRMAN  SNA  BOARD 


net  square  feet  of  exhibit  space.  We 
were  also  proud  to  work  with  Inland 
Press  on  a  special  presentation  this 
year.  All  of  them  have  committed  to 
return  to  co-locate  their  conferences 
and  programs  again  at  GRAPH  EXPO, 
OcL  7-10, 2012. 

GRAPH  EXPO  has  adapted  and  will 
continue  to  adapt.  We  are  a  graphic 
communications  show  covering  print, 
online,  and  mobile  segments.  We  spe¬ 
cially  craft  our  annual  trade  show  to  be 
laser-focused  on  delivering  value  to 
attendees  like  newspaper  operations 
and  production  professionals.  We  are 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  strong  newspa¬ 
per  events  in  the  Americas,  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  value  proposition  than  others. 
We  take  our  lead  from  advisory  board 
members  who  live  and  breathe  news- 
pajjer  operations  and  production  every 
day.  Yes,  the  world  and  communica¬ 
tions  vehicles  have  changed  and  will 
continue  to  at  a  rapid  rate. 

If  you  haven’t  attended  GRAPH 
EXPO,  I  would  like  you  to  be  my 
guest  with  a  free  expo  pass  in  2012. 
You  will  find  strong  value  in  attend¬ 
ing,  as  noted  by  hundreds  of  your 
peers  who  told  us  exactly  that  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  Email  me  at 
cprice(ggasc.org.  GRAPH  EXPO  is 
committed  to  further  build  and  deliv¬ 
er  these  valuable  benefits  for  newspa¬ 
pers:  News  Print  Pavilion  and  large 
trade  shows  highlighting  the  newest 
technologies,  hot  education  of  specific 
timely  interest  to  newspapers,  and 
outstanding  networking  for  newspa- 
pers-to-newspapers  and  newspapers- 
to-commercial  printers. 

CHRISTOPHER  PRICE 
VICE  PRESIDENT, 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  SHOW  CO. 


The  use  of  the  term  “patent 

troll”  is  an  inherent  judgment 
about  asserting  intellectual 
property  rights.  Intellectual  property 
rights  can  be  a  colossal  pain  in  the 
rear  for  people  who  want  to  innovate 
in  a  field  that’s  already  occupied  by 
someone.  What  gets  me  about  this  is, 
when  Disney  lobbied  to  extend  the 
copyright  law  to  keep  Mickey  Mouse 
out  of  the  public  domain,  I  didn’t  see 
the  same  kind  of  insults  directed  at 
them.  When  Google  bought  Motorola 
Mobility  expressly  for  the  patents,  we 
didn’t  see  a  stream  of  articles  calling 
Google  a  corporate  patent  troll. 

Individual  inventors  can’t  afford  to 
hire  lawyers  outri^t,  so  there’s  a  market 
for  patent  infnngement  lawsuits  when 
some  smart  guy  in  a  basement  out¬ 
smarts  the  big  corporations  and  patents 
a  good  idea  first  I  just  don’t  see  why 
inventors  who  have  a  patent,  and  then 
have  to  find  a  clever  way  to  enforce  it, 
should  be  subjected  to  derision  that  cor¬ 
porations  don’t  have  to  suffer.  The  vast 
majority  of  patent  lawsuits  are  filed  by 
big  coiporations.  Anytime  you  see  peo¬ 
ple  deriding  lawyers,  look  who  benefits. 

THOMAS  WESTGARD 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM. 


REX  RUST 
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All  media  has  changed  —  this  is 
not  exclusive  to  trade  shows 
and  events  —  and  they  will 
continue  to  change. 

GRAPH  EXPO  has  adapted,  and  the 
2011  show  held  in  September  had  475 
exhibiting  companies  filling  300,000 
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Look  Ahead 


How  Augmented  Reality  helps 
newspapers  see  in  3-D 


Alabama  woman  sends  series  of 
unusual  letters  to  the  editor 


BY  NU  YANG 

Augmented  reality  sounds 
like  something  right  out  of  a 
science  fiction  novel,  but  it’s 
actually  making  its  way  onto  the 
pages  of  contemporary  newspapers. 
The  concept  combines  3-D  and  digi¬ 
tal  content,  and  anchors  that  content 
to  something  physical  in  order  to 
create  an  interactive  experience. 

For  AR  company  metaio,  it’s  an 
idea  that  has  been  in  the  works 
since  2003.  The  privately  held 
software  cpmpany  currently  has 
more  than  70  employees  with  offices 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

It  produces  software  for  develop¬ 
ment,  design,  planning,  marketing, 
and  sales.  According  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  website  (metaio.com),  more 
than  3  million  consumers  use 
metaio  AR  technology. 

Public  relations  and  social  mar¬ 
keting  manager  Trak  Lord  said  the 
company’s  goal  is  to  teach  smart¬ 
phones  “how  to  see.”  When  con¬ 
sumers  use  their  mobile  device  to 
hover  over  an  image,  items  such  as 
animations  and  videos  appear  to 
make  the  page  come  alive. 

While  many  newspapers  are  still 
directing  readers  to  their  websites 
by  using  text  in  their  print  products. 
Lord  said  AR  could  serve  as  a 
“bridge”  between  the  physical  and 
digital  worlds. 

“Just  by  using  your  phone  to 
hover  over  the  paper,  readers  can 
see  things  like  movie  trailers, 
YouTube  videos,  and  key  plays  in 
sports,”  he  said.  “The  little  things 


BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

Newspapers  of  all 

circulation  sizes  receive 
complaints  on  a  regular 
basis.  But  who  could  predict  one 
Alabama  woman  would  take  the 
time  to  write  a  complaint  every  sin¬ 
gle  time  her  local  paper,  the  Times- 
Daily,  ran  a  story  about  snakes? 

“Well,  you’ve  done  it  again,”  the 
woman  wrote  in  an  email  to  executive 
editor  Scott  Morris.  “A  snake  on  the 
front  page.  I  dropped  my  paper  when 
I  saw  it!  Gave  me  shivers!  I  am  trau¬ 
matized!”  The  email  continued  on, 
asking  Morris  to  give  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  his  snake-hating  readers. 

continued  on  page  10 


The  Super  Bowl  comes  to  life  with  AR 
capabilities. 

you  think  you  can’t  do,  you  can  do.” 

For  this  year’s  Super  Bowl,  USA 
Today  wanted  to  offer  its  readers  an 
AR  experience  in  combination  with 
its  print  edition.  By  working  with 
metaio,  the  paper  created  two  dif¬ 
ferent  AR  scenarios.  In  one,  readers 
could  use  their  smartphones  to 
experience  a  360-degree  tour  of 
Dallas  Cowboys  stadium,  where 
Super  Bowl  XLV  was  hosted.  A 
later  edition  of  the  paper  gave  read¬ 
ers  a  3-D  view  of  the  “Play  of  the 
Game”  animated  sequence,  which 
could  be  viewed  from  any  angle, 
along  with  player  stats.  The  project 
reached  5.9  million  readers  and 
became  the  first  AR  application  for 
a  worldwide  sports  event. 

Other  publications  such  as 
GameStar  magazine  and  Germany’s 
Stem  magazine  have  also  adopted 
AR  for  advertising  and  editorial 
content.  Recently,  Stern  published 
an  entire  AR  issue.  By  using  a  Stern 
AR  application  for  smartphones, 
readers  could  view  16  different  AR 
experiences  spread  throughout  the 
magazine,  including  animated  car¬ 
toons,  3-D  animations,  and  video 
interviews. 

continued  on  page  11 


Editor  Scott  Morris  hoids  up  the  offending 
snake  photo. 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


continued from  page  8  (Offbeat) 

She  said  she  cautiously  read  the  con¬ 
tents,  but  only  after  she  put  the  news¬ 
paper  through  the  shredder  did  she 
feel  better.  Her  request?  “Can’t  you  do 
some  nice  puppy  stories  on  the  front 
page  instead  of  glorifying  the  lowest 
of  creatures?” 

Morris  and  his  staff  had  a  chuckle, 
but  after  all,  they  live  in  the  South  — 
snakes  make  the  news  more  often  than 
puppies.  They  couldn’t  forget  about 
snakes  if  they  tried.  In  another  email, 
the  same  woman  reminded  the  editors 
of  her  snake  phobia. 

“Well,  there  it  was  again.  At  least  it 
was  page  two  instead  of  page  one!  It 


was  big  enough.  Yikes,  now  I  can’t  (and 
won’t  ever)  go  near  Cypress  Creek.  That 
snake  was  HUGE!”  The  email  contin¬ 
ued,  with  her  rant  in  all  caps  to  get  the 
point  across.  She  even  asked  the  news¬ 
paper  for  help.  “If  I  faint  from  one  of 
your  photos,  will  you  send  a  photog  to 
cover  the  911  call?” 

In  all,  Morris  received  five  or  six  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  same  woman,  so  natu¬ 
rally  the  most  recent  time  a  reporter 
pitched  a  snake  stoiy  he  cautiously 
approved  it  under  one  condition:  The 
reporter  must  call  the  woman  and  warn 
her  not  to  look  at  the  Outdoors  page  the 
following  Saturday.  “I  did  receive  a  call 
from  her  later  that  day,  thanking  me  for 


having  the  reporter  call,”  Morris  said. 

After  such  an  interesting  round  of 
emails,  Morris  took  to  his  column  and 
wrote  an  article  about  the  snake-fear¬ 
ing  woman.  “Just  let  us  know  if  you 
want  to  be  added  to  the  newspaper’s 
snake  warning  list,”  he  joked.  Some 
readers  took  him  seriously  and  really 
did  call  in  to  be  put  on  the  list. 

“Although  at  least  one  reader  would 
differ,  snakes  are  our  friends,”  Morris 
wrote  in  his  column.  “They  control 
rodents  and  are  an  important  part  of 
the  natural  food  chain.  But  they  are 
probably  not  the  best  way  to  sell 
newspapers,”  he  added.  Some  of  his 
readers  would  surely  agree.  u 


Why  We  Remember 


Ready-to-print  9/1 1  insert 
generates  positive  response 


As  THIS  PAST  September 

marked  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  9/11  attacks,  eveiy 
newspaper  in  the  country  highlight¬ 
ed  the  event  in  its  own  way.  For 
some  publications,  using  a  special 
package  provided  by  Content  That 
Works  was  their  way  to  honor  the 
historic  date. 

Chicago-based  Content  That 
Works  started  in  2001  with  just  one 
client  (Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette)  and 
one  product  (“Bride’s  Guide”).  Today 
it  creates  editorial  products  for 
about  1,300  clients  in  newspapers, 
television,  and  radio. 

Chief  evangelistic  officer  Paul 
Camp  said  that  around  July,  the 
company  was  approached  by  clients 
requesting  content  to  commemorate 
9/11.  “We  had  some  mixed  feelings 
about  it,”  he  said.  “We  didn’t  want  to 
make  it  feel  exploitive;  we  wanted  it 
to  feel  balanced  and  positive.” 

More  clients  signed  on,  and  within 
three  weeks  the  insert  “September 
11:  Why  We  Remember”  was  ready 
to  be  delivered. 

Camp  said  content  was  produced 
by  freelancers  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Stories  featured  celebrities.  New 
York  residents,  and  first-responders. 
The  insert  also  featured  a  space  for 


Why  We  Remember 


lib  •  m' 


papers  to  localize  the  package  by 
including  stories  from  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  businesses  about  their 
exjieriences  on  Sept.  11. 

“Due  to  the  sensitive  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  we  were  very  careful  to  let  our 
advertisers  know  that  we  were  not 
out  to  make  a  profit  on  the  tragedy 
and  were  simply  trying  to  recoup 
our  expenses,”  said  Angie  Callahan, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Victorville  (Calif.)  Daily  Press.  “We 
actually  offered  the  ads  at  a  lower 
rate  than  normal  and  broke  even 
on  the  project.  We  also  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  extra  space  and  included 
local  people/comments,  which 


rounded  it  out  nicely.”  [ 

According  to  Camp,  170  clients  I 

downloaded  the  package,  from  the 
175,000-circulation  New  Mexico 
Marketplace  in  Albuquerque  to  the 
1,236-circulation  Sheridan  (Ore.) 

Sun.  In  all,  the  package  reached 
more  than  2  million  households. 

Given  the  short  turnaround  for 
the  product  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
better  suited  for  smaller  papers 
without  the  resources  to  put 
together  their  own  custom  9/11 
content.  Camp  said  he  considered 
the  project  a  success  —  especially 
when  compared  to  CTW’s  popular 
“Holiday  Gift  Guide,”  which  was 
used  by  nearly  300  newspapers  last 
year  and  reached  14  million  house¬ 
holds.  -N.Y.  II 

For  more  information,  visit 
ContentThatWorks.com. 
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;  continued  from  page  8  (Look  Ahead) 

Lord  said  for  newspapers,  AR 
provides  a  platform  for  publishers 
to  advocate  their  brand.  “This  is  an 
experience  that  will  speak  to  the 
consumer.  Things  like  a  3-D  pop-up 
that  you  expect  to  see  on  a  website, 
you  can  now  see  on  paper.” 

“(AR)  keeps  content  fresh  and  rele- 
;  vant  and  gives  advertisers  a  different 
I  way  to  get  eyeballs  on  their  product,” 

1  Lord  continued.  “It  keeps  the  paper 
in  the  reader’s  hand  and  allows  them 
!  I  to  continue  to  read  while  receiving 
I  additional  information.” 

I  As  more  technology  is  infused 
: :  with  print.  Lord  predicts  it  won’t  be 
!  long  until  AR  interactivity  is  as 
I  familiar  as  texting.  “We  won’t  be  liv- 
i  ing  in  2-D.  Everyone  will  have  an 
AR  app,  and  rather  than  scanning  a 
barcode,  you  can  just  scan  any 
I  image  or  product.”  a 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  to  one  of 

America’s  oldest  newspapers. 
The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
turned  225  this  year,  marking 
Sept.  6, 1786  as  the  day  when 
22-year-old  William  Butler  first 
cranked  up  a  printing  press  in 
Northampton.  Mass.  Under  the 
masthead  of  The  Hampshire 
j  Gazette,  Butler  addressed  his 

I  readers  from  a  headline  that 

:  read  “To  the  Public.”  From  that 
day  forward,  the  paper  has 
tracked  local  politics,  business 
openings  and  closings, 
schools,  religious  communities, 
weather,  social  movements, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 


O  Publisher’s 
Bookshelf 

“Blur:  How  to  Know  What’s  True  in  the  Age  of 
Information  Overload" 

Tom  Rosenstiel  and  Bill  Kovach 

(Bloomsbury  USA,  2010) 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHAT  S 

In  this  thought-provoking  book,  co-authors  Tom  wFomiiollmMiMo 

Rosenstiel  and  Bill  Kovach  detail  the  journalistic  tools 
necessary  to  sift  through  the  barrage  of  content  avail- 
able  through  radio,  television,  the  Internet,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  to  decipher  fact  from  fiction.  Rosenstiel  and  Kovach  call  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  better  equip  themselves  to  vet  information,  while  encouraging 
news  outlets  to  adapt  their  reporting  practices,  providing  the  transparency 
that  readers  and  listeners  expect. 


HON  TO  KHON  NHAT  S 
TRUE  III  THE  ASE  OF 
INFORMATION  OyERlQAO 
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“Emus  Loose  in  Egnar:  Big  Stories  from  Small  Towns” 

Judy  Muller 

(University  of  Nebraska  Press,  2011) 

In  the  midst  of  doomsayers  predicting  the  death  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Peabody  Award  winner  Judy  Muller's  account  of 
news  in  small-town  America  illustrates  how  the  First 
Amendment  is  alive  and  well.  “Emus  Loose  in  Egnar” 
takes  the  reader  on  a  grassroots  tour  of  rural  American  newspapers,  from 
an  Indian  reservation  in  Montana,  to  the  Alaska  tundra,  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  and  discovers  that  many  weeklies  are  not  just  surviving,  but 
thriving  by  writing  about  the  little  things  that  locals  care  about.  These  “lit¬ 
tle”  stories  create  a  mosaic  of  American  life  that  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
who  we  are,  where  we  came  from,  and  where  we’re  going. 


Emus  Loose 
biE^mr 
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“Losing  the  News:  The  Future  of  the  News  that  Feeds 
Democracy” 

Alex  Jones 

(Oxford  University  Press,  2009) 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  Alex  Jones  examines  the 
challenges  facing  the  newspaper  industry  in  an  online 
world  and  argues  that  the  demise  of  newspapers  is  the 
demise  of  a  functioning  democracy.  Jones  writes  that 
what  is  passed  off  as  news  is  actually  entertainment,  leading  to  puff  pieces 
replacing  the  investigative  reporting  that  allows  citizens  to  make  informed  .  I 
decisions.  Weaving  in  the  story  of  his  own  family’s  small  newspaper  in 
Tennessee,  Jones  presents  an  insider’s  look  at  an  industry  in  turmoil,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  serious  examination  of  what  a  community  loses  whenever  a 
newspaper  folds. 
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Homicide  Watch  O.C.  Ms  to  Expand 


ONE  WOMAN  FROM 
Washington,  D.C.,  is 
on  a  mission  to  uncover 
j  the  red  tape  around  the  city’s 
homicides,  one  case  at  a  time. 
Laura  Amico,  a  former  newspaper 
crime  reporter,  launched  Homi- 
cideWatch.org  in  September  2010 
with  the  following  goals  in  mind: 
“Mark  every  death.  Remember 
every  victim.  Follow  every  case.” 
Amico’s  project  tracks  each  case 
from  crime  to  conviction  and,  in 
the  process,  has  become  a  resource 
to  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
suspects  and  victims  of  deadly 
crime  in  D.C. 

Victims  and  suspects  are  neatly 
organized  into  an  easily  searchable 
list,  and  each  victim  has  his  own 
dedicated  page  where  families  can 
leave  memorials  in  the  form  of 


comments.  Each  victim  page 
comes  with  a  photo  and  biographi¬ 
cal  information,  a  map  showing 
where  the  murder  took  place,  and 
the  names  and  badge  numbers  of 
the  detectives  assigned  to  the  case. 
The  document  library  holds  hun¬ 
dreds  of  primary-source  court 
records  and  documents.  Because  of 
its  comprehensiveness,  the  site  has 
become  a  crucial  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  crimes  that  don’t 
make  headlines. 

According  to  The  Atlantic, 
Homicide  Watch  D.C.  draws  more 
than  15,000  visitors  per  month  to 
the  site.  Working  out  the  kinks 
and  perfecting  her  system  through 
a  major  redesign  and  relaunch  in 
August,  Amico  is  now  ready  to 
expand  her  product.  She  plans  to 
sell  the  platform  and  software  to 


Sports  Spoiler 

The  Gannett-owned  Post- 
Crescent  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  lost  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Wisconsin 
Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association  over  rights  to  stream 
sports  games  live  on  the  Internet. 
The  Chicago  federal  appeals  court 
decision  could  have  First 
Amendment  implications  nation¬ 
wide  for  media  organizations 
wishing  to  produce  online  broad¬ 
casts  of  sporting  events.  The 
sports  association  sued  after  the 
newspaper  streamed  live  coverage 
of  four  high  school  football  playoff 
games  in  2008.  The  court  ruled 
that  news  outlets  may  report 
about  games  but  can’t  appropri¬ 
ate  broadcast  rights  in  the  name 
of  free  speech. 


Kids  Allowed 

Penny  Pincher,  a  weekly  want- 
ad  newspaper  distributed  along 
Mississippi’s  Gulf  Coast,  has 
agreed  to  pay  $15,000  to  settle  a 
lawsuit  stemming  from  a  pattern 
of  violating  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
by  accepting  and  publishing  10 
advertisements  for  rental  housing 
that  stated  illegal  preferences 
against  families  with  children.  The 
lawsuit  arose  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
plaints  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  by  a  fair  housing 
group  and  a  woman  with  three 
children  who  was  searching  for 
housing.  The  settlement  requires 
Penny  Pincher  to  adopt  a  non-dis¬ 
crimination  policy,  to  provide  its 
employees  with  fair  housing  train¬ 
ing,  and  to  provide  periodic 
reports  to  the  Justice  Department. 


other  local  media  outlets  in  D.C. 
and,  hopefully,  across  the  country. 
With  the  help  of  her  husband, 
Chris,  Amico  has  created  software 
for  homicide  data  that  could  no 
doubt  be  helpful  for  homicide 
reporters. 

There  are  no  plans  to  sell 
advertising  or  access  to  the  site; 
however,  they  are  working  toward 
a  sustainable  business  model.  The 
Amicos  are  offering  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  that  powers  their  site,  along 
with  services  and  consultation,  to 
help  cash-strapped  newsrooms 
better  cover  homicides  in  their 
areas. 

The  families  of  victims  regularly 
reach  out  to  Amico  to  express 
their  appreciation,  which  makes  it 
“tremendously  rewarding”  work, 
she  said.  —  H.K.  @ 


^  Legal  Briefs 


The  Cost  of 
Frivolity 

Sacramento  Valley  Mirror  pub¬ 
lisher  Tim  Crews  has  been  ordered 
to  pay  more  than  $50,000  in 
attorney  fees  to  the  Willows 
Unified  School  District  over  a 
2009  California  public  records 
request  case  that  Crews  lost. 
Claiming  the  school  district  was 
concealing  public  records  and  not 
fully  honoring  his  legal  request  for 
information.  Crews  sued  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  April  2009.  The  judge  ruled 
that  the  lawsuit  was  "frivolous, 
unnecessary,  and  unreasonable.” 
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F'rom  the  Archive 


In  this  photo  from  the  Dec.  28, 1974  edition  of  EiP,  Red  Motley  of  Parade,  left,  tells  Ed 
Estlow  of  Scrlpps-Howard,  and  Bob  MacDonald,  publisher  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  about  the  record-breaking  year  Parade  had  In  1974  at  its  Newspaper  Christmas 
luncheon.  Parade  finished  with  a  new  high  of  846.7  ad  pages,  up  from  794.3  in  1973, 
and  circulation  rose  to  18,888,217  from  18,623,367.  Motley  had  his  arm  In  a  sling  to  ease 
the  pain  of  bursitis. 


Tornoe’s  Corner 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 


Hungary’s  daily  paper, 
Magyar  Hirlap,  has  a 
reputation  for  insulting 
Jews,  and  the  attacks  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  passage  of  a 
restrictive  new  media  law  this  sum¬ 
mer,  drawing  criticism  from  other 
countries.  The  law  was  initially 
adopted  by  Parliament  to  provide 
high  legal  defense  against  hate 
speech  or  injury  against  minority 
groups  living  in  Hungary.  However, 
due  to  the  decision  of  the  European 
Commissioner  for  Digital  Agenda, 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  was 
required  to  repeal  the  provision. 


'  Sudanese  security 
forces  confiscated  all 
copies  of  independent 
newspaper  al-Ahdath  in  an 
ongoing  government  media  crack¬ 
down.  The  chief  editor  said  no 
explanation  was  given  when  troops 
seized  all  conies  as  they  came  off 
the  printer.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
Sudan’s  government  has  moved 
against  the  country’s  media,  despite 
a  constitution  that  calls  for  a  free 
press.  Several  newspapers  were 
ordered  to  close  once  the  country 
was  split,  and  South  Sudan  became 
an  independent  nation. 


Former  deputy 
managing  editor  Phan 
Ha  Binh  of  Vietnam’s 
Tien  Phong  newspaper  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  jail  for 
extorting  money  from  two 
companies.  According  to  the  court’s 
verdict,  Binh  extorted  the  money 
from  companies  through  a  PR  man¬ 
ager  at  a  restaurant.  To  get  the 
money,  Binh  wrote  three  news 
reports  that  were  critical  of  the 
companies,  all  published  in  the 
newspaper  last  September  and 
October.  Binh  said  he  would  write 
more  negative  stor'es  about  the 
companies  unless  they  gave  him 
more  money.  The  PR  manager 
contacted  the  police,  and  Binh  was 
arrested. 
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Expansion  Continues 


Community  Impact  Newspaper  is 
the  fastest-growing  news 
organization  in  Texas 

By  industry  standards,  one 
newspaper  company  is  thriv¬ 
ing  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  In 
just  six  years,  Community  Impact 
Newspaper  has  expanded  from  one 
edition  to  12,  delivering  news  to 
communities  throughout  Texas. 
The  company’s  circulation  of 
750,000  reaches  homeowners, 
renters,  and  business  owners 
throughout 
the  state  free 
of  charge  via 
mail  delivery 
once  a  month. 

The journey 
began  in 

September  2005,  when  ovraers 
John  and  Jennifer  Garrett  launched 
the  first  edition  of  the  paper  in  the 
towns  of  Pflugerville  and  Round 
Rock.  They  turned  their  home 
game  room  into  an  office  and 
brought  on  three  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  to  help  them  run  the  publishing 
business.  Six  years  later,  there  are 
now  more  than  70  employees  in 
offices  across  the  state. 

John’s  local  news  vision  expanded 
beyond  the  borders  of  Pflugerville 
and  Round  Rock.  Motivated  by  the 
success  of  their  newspaper,  the 
Garretts  expanded  over  the  next 
few  years,  growing  the  company’s 


©communiTY 

imPACT 

LOCAL.  USIFUL.  CVtAVONI  OITS  IT.« 


portfolio  to  eight  papers  in  central 
Texas. 

The  company  continued  to 
extend  its  reach  with  the  launch  of 
Northwest  Houston  editions  in 
2009  and  again  in  2011,  delivering 
local  news  to  the  Cypress- 
Fairbanks  area,  Tomball  and 
Magnolia,  and  Woodlands.  In 
March  2011,  the  expansion  to  the 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  meant 
local  news  delivery  to  Grapevine, 
Colleyville,  and  Southlake. 

In  2010,  Inc.  magazine  named 
Community 
Impact 

Newspaper  the 
fasting-growing 
media  company 
in  Texas.  Each 
newspaper  is  a 
hyperlocal  business  journal  for  the 
average  citizen,  breaking  down 
complex  economic  development 
issues,  transportation  projects,  and 
city  council  meetings  while  report¬ 
ing  on  small  businesses,  real  estate 
developments,  education,  health 
care,  and  other  key  news  and  issues 
that  affect  the  community. 

“As  our  paper  continues  to  grow 
and  our  outlets  multiply,  we  vrill 
continue  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
motto  we’ve  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning:  ‘Local.  Useful.  Everyone  Gets 
It,’”  John  Garrett  said  in  a  release. 

It  looks  like  the  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  would  agree.  — H.K.  g. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Slacktivism 

(n)  the  act  of  participating  in  lazy  activism 
through  use  of  the  Internet 

“It’s  noteworthy  that  the  engagement  metrics  here  aren’t  just  about 
passive  participation  —  clicking  a  ‘Like’  button  on  Barack  Obama’s 
Facebook  page  or  otherwise  engaging  in  virtually  mindless  acts  of 
slacktivism.”  —  Megan  Garber,  Nieman  Lab 


Reach 

HIGHER 


Newspapers 
Canada  Finds 
Uneven  FOI 
Performance  in 
Audit 

In  order  to  keep  tabs  on  local 
governments  trying  to  dodge 
Freedom  of  Information 
requests,  the  Canadian 
Newspaper  Association  initiat¬ 
ed  an  annual  FOI  audit  in 
2005  to  gather  data  on  how 
readily  officials  disclose  infor¬ 
mation  that  should  be  publicly 
available  upon  request. 

The  2011  audit  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  project, 
with  354  requests  on  40 
topics  sent  to  all  three  levels 
of  government  as  well  as  to 
crown  corporations  and 
hospitals.  The  project  was 
led  by  Fred  Vailance- Jones, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  King’s 
College  in  Halifax. 

This  year’s  audit  revealed  a 
total  refusal  to  release  con¬ 
tracts  in  Winnipeg,  Quebec’s 
denial  of  basic  accountability 
information  about  top  offi¬ 
cials’  spending,  passenger 
manifests  for  Ontario’s  execu¬ 
tive  aircraft  on  which  names 
were  deleted  after  six  months, 
and  the  federal  government’s 
stubborn  refusal  to  release 
data  in  a  useful  form. 

Full  results  from  the  sixth 
annual  survey  are  available 
online  through  Newspapers 
Canada,  a  joint  initiative  of 
the  Canadian  Newspaper 
Association  and  the  Canadian 
Community  Newspapers 
Association. 

Visit  newspaperscanada.ca. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q  Should  there  be  congressional  authorization 
•  of  tax  breaks,  expanded  government  funding 
•  for  public  media  news  reporting,  and  a 
national  fund  for  local  news? 


Beth  Elderkin,  26,  journalism 
senior  at  San  Diego  State 
University 

Elderkin  is  managing  editor  of 
SDSU’s  The  Daily  Aztec  student 
newspaper.  Her  focus  is  on  mul¬ 
timedia  and  social  media  jour¬ 
nalism.  She  would  like  to  work 
as  a  multimedia  “backpack  jour 
nalist”  for  a  news  organization 
after  graduating  in  May  2012. 


A  As  a  journalism  student  graduating  next  year 
•  to  a  market  facing  increasing  layoffs,  consoli- 
•  dation  and  pay  cuts,  I  suppose  I  should  be 
{  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  government  assistance  in  the  pub- 
1  lie  media  and  local  news  reporting  fields. 

After  all,  a  public  media  journalist’s  job  is  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  vital  issues  and  government  activi¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  local  reporters  bring  the  news  that 
relates  to  people’s  everyday  lives,  which  often  includes 
local  government  goings-on. 

So  if  we  journalists  are  serving  the  government  by 
reporting  its  actions,  shouldn’t  it  in  return  give  us  some 
money  to  do  so? 

Allow  me  to  become  an  enemy  of  my  own  demograph¬ 
ic  by  replying  no. 

The  reason  is  simple:  Journalists  serve  the  public,  not 
the  government. 

Journalists  are  here  to  bring  government  to  the 
people,  not  the  other  way  around.  Tax  breaks,  govern¬ 
ment  funding,  or  a  national  fund  for  local  news 
could  change  that. 

By  allowing  the  government  to  financially  dip  its  toes 
into  the  journalism  field,  the  line  that  separates  media 
from  government  is  blurred.  Suddenly,  news  reporting 
has  an  all-new  conflict  of  interest,  in  which  government 
officials  can  play  the  “you  owe  me”  card  to  conceal  infor¬ 
mation  the  public  ought  to  know  about. 

If  journalists  owe  job  security  to  the  government,  how 
can  the  public  trust  that  their  news  sources  are  reporting 
all  the  facts,  instead  of  just  the  ones  officials  say  are  fit  to 
print? 

Our  constitutionally  protected  freedom  of  the  press  can 
only  exist  if  we  as  journalists  remain  separate  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  we  are  working  to  keep  open  and  honest. 

The  public  is  our  demographic,  and  it  should  continue 
writing  our  checks. 


Craig  l^lugman.  66.  editor  of 
The  Journal  Gazette  (Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.) 

Klugman  has  been  editor  of  The 
Journal  Gazette  since  1982. 
Earlier,  he  taught  journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  and 
worked  at  The  Chicago^  Sun- 
Times.  He  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  and  serves 
on  the  lU  School  of  Journalism’s 
Publications  Board. 


A  Not  only  no,  but  hell  no. 

•  What  the  government  gives  us,  it  can  take 
•  away.  If  you  doubt  that,  look  at  these  head¬ 
lines  about  one  news  organization  that  gets  tax  dollars: 


“DeMint  vows  to  strip  federal  funding  from  NPR.”  ! 
{Post  &  Mail,  Charleston,  S.C.  Oct.  22,  2010)  | 


“NPR’s  mea  culpa  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  over  federal  ij 
funding.”  {LA.  Times,  Jan.  7)  | 

“NPR  woes  escalate  as  House  votes  to  strip  its  federal  | 
funding.”  {Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  17)  ji 

Tax  dollars,  however  disbursed,  give  government  the  | 
right  to  monitor  how  they’re  spent.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  ' 
some  of  our  stories  will  rile  elected  officials  with  say  over  i 
those  dollars  or  tax  breaks. 

Our  credibility  will  be  shot.  Who’ll  believe  we’re  honest  j : 
and  fair  when  government  is  underwriting  us?  How  long  ! 
before  we  are  considered  a  part  of  the  establishment?  i 
Indeed,  its  mouthpiece? 

People  wall  tire  of  spending  money  with  no  return,  j 
Underwriters  will  lose  patience  with  organizations  that  pro-  j 
duce  long,  complicated  stories  that  seem  to  get  no  response,  j  1 

And  they  will  tire  faster  if  they’re  underwriting  routine  :  I 
news  coverage  of,  say,  a  city  hall  that  has  no  corruption  or  !  j 
a  county  government  that’s  less  than  interesting.  j  | 

Are  we  incompetent?  It’s  our  industry,  and  it’s  our  job  j  i 
to  save  it.  News  is  a  valuable  commodity.  In  this  time  of  j  | 
cutbacks,  declining  revenue,  and  rising  angst,  news 
organizations  have  never  had  the  influence  they  have  jl 
now.  We  are  consumed  in  states  and  countries  where  j 
most  of  us  have  never  thought  we  would  be  read.  We  can  i 
tell  stories  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  ways.  I 

If  we  can’t  figure  out  how  to  survive,  we  ought  to  fail.® 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


JAKE  MAY  /  DUBOIS  COUNTY  (IND.)  HERALD 

From  left:  Kinsey  Bromm,  13,  Hannah  Welsh,  13,  and 
Rachael  Welsh,  13,  dip  back  into  the  water  to  see  who  can 
hold  their  breath  the  longest  July  5  at  the  Jasper 
Municipal  Swimming  Pool  in  Indiana.  All  three  girls  came  up 
laughing  after  they*suHaced. 
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Digimarc 
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ou^'  srnartpncH^e . — 

Bring  your  readers^^ack  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  vi/ant 
from  articles  and  ads  -  things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


-'Oil'  di 


Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 


'  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

Readers  are  instantly  conhected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 
off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

*  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 

•  Discover  Online  Services  Portal.  • 


i  ■ 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes  ' 

App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simpfe  it  is  to  get  started 
at 
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_  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

Going  Social 

Publishers  need  to  focus  on  Facebook 


Facebook  is  perhaps  the  most  disruptive  of 
the  many  powerful  forces  to  rock  traditional  media 
since  the  Internet  burst  into  the  collective  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  mid-1990s. 

So,  stop  thinking  about  Facebook  as  one  of  the  many  proj¬ 
ects  on  your  endlessly  expanding  digital  to-do  list,  and  start 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


focusing  single-mindedly  on  ways 
you  can  turn  this  captivating  medi¬ 
um  to  your  advantage. 

The  addictive  appeal  of  the  leading 
social  network  is  shifting  ever-greater 
numbers  of  readers  away  from  the 
traditional  media  channels.  Facebook 
now  claims  750  million  “active”  users 
around  the  globe  and  attracts  nearly  1 


Ad  Supercharger 


AdSupercharger.coii) 

sales^greenshootmedia.com 

256-275-4333 


billion  page  views  per  month.  In 
mid-2010,  Facebook  surpassed 
Google  as  the  most-visited  site  on  the 
Web,  according  to  the  Quantcast  ana- 
l)1;ics  service. 

Being  the  rational  business  people 
that  they  are,  marketers  -  the  folks 
formerly  known  as  your  advertisers  - 
are  following  the  crowd  to  Facebook 
by  establishing  their  own  direct  rela¬ 
tionships  with  customers.  Coca-Cola, 
to  pick  just  one  brand,  has  more 
than  34.4  million  Facebook  fans.  A 
recent  survey  by  Duke  University 
found  that  corporate  marketing  offi¬ 
cers  expect  to  allocate  no  less  than  18 
percent  of  their  budgets  to  social 
media  within  five  years.  That’s  triple 
the  amount  they  spend  today. 

Although  Facebook  is  privately 
held  and  does  not  report  its  financial 
performance,  the  company  is  widely 
believed  to  be  on  track  to  double  its 
advertising  sales  this  year  from  $2 
billion  in  2010.  Shares  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  have  been  valued  in  excess  of  $70 
billion  in  the  private  equity  market, 
and  many  andysts  believe  Facebook 
could  be  worth  more  than  $100  bil¬ 
lion  if  it  goes  ahead  with  an  expected 
initial  public  offering  next  year. 
Google  at  press  time  had  a  market 
cap  of  $170  billion. 

Facebook’s  power  is  not  that  it  is 
about  big  ideas,  world  affairs,  shock¬ 
ing  crimes,  important  government 
actions,  or  even  the  lives  of  the  rich 
and  famous.  Facebook’s  appeal  is 
that  it  is  all  about  You  and  the 
Things  You  Care  About:  your  ftiends, 
your  love  life,  your  family,  your  faith, 
your  school,  your  job,  your  hobbies, 
your  shopping,  your  games,  your 


music,  and  your  movies. 

The  objective  proof  of  Facebook’s 
emotional  pull  is  that  it  is,  by  far,  the 
“stickiest”  site  on  the  Web.  Visits  to 
Facebook  average  26  minutes  per 
session,  as  opposed  to  6.7  minutes 
for  Twitter,  and  3.6  minutes  for  Yelp, 
according  to  Alexa.com,  the  Web 
analytics  service. 

In  contrast,  the  average  visit  at 
newspaper  websites  is  about  3.5 
minutes  per  session,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

If  you  add  together  all  the  visits  to 
all  the  newspaper  websites  in  the 
United  States  in  a  given  month,  the 
total  is  barely  10  percent  of 
Facebook’s  traffic. 

Although  the  bad  news  is  that 
Facebook  has  the  capability  to  divert 
readers  and  advertisers  away  from 
newspapers  and  other  traditional 
media,  the  good  news  is  that  this 
format  is  still  young  enough  and 
malleable  enough  to  allow  traditional 
media  companies  to  elbow  into  the 
action  to  leverage  the  medium  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Unfortunately,  the  main  thing 
publishers  have  done  to  date  about 
Facebook  is  to  contribute  to  its  expo¬ 
nential  growth  by: 

♦  Providing  abundant  free  ink  to 
not  only  Facebook  but  also  the  popu¬ 
lar  movie  about  it  -  “The  Social 
Network”  -  that  came  out  last  year. 
While  the  company,  the  social-net¬ 
working  phenomenon,  and  the  movie 
are  all  legitimate  news  fodder,  the 
coverage  unquestionably  contributed 
to  a  major  surge  of  interest  in  sign¬ 
ing  up  for  Facebook. 

♦  Plastering  Facebook  “share” 
logos  on  nearly  every  page  of  their 
Web  and  mobile  applications.  While 
this  practice  may  or  may  not  draw  a 
material  number  of  additional  eye¬ 
balls  to  publishers,  it  most  certainly 
generates  a  ton  of  traffic  for 
Facebook. 

♦  Increasingly  adopting  the 
Facebook  system  to  authenticate 
individuals  who  want  to  leave  com¬ 
ments  on  newspaper  websites.  While 
some  publishers  believe  people  behave 
more  civilly  in  forums  when  their 
Facebook  identities  are  known,  a  by¬ 
product  of  this  new  service  is  that  it 
produces  a  rich  new  stream  of  viral 
content  and  page  views  for  Facebook. 
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♦  Devoting  scarce  newsroom 
resources  to  building,  tending,  and 
promoting  newspaper-branded  pages 
on  Facebook.  While  a  Facebook  pres¬ 
ence  can  be  an  important  way  for 
publishers  to  extend  the  visibility  of 


their  brands,  a  well-run  newspaper 
page  on  Facebook  has  the  added 
advantage  of  producing  more  traffic, 
more  page  views,  and  more  ad  inven¬ 
tory  for  you  know  who. 

.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  news¬ 


papers  participating  in  the  Facebook 
ecosystem,  if  those  activities  are  part 
of  a  thoughtful  and  strategic  plan  to 
benefit  the  publications.  Because 
such  plans  to  date  generally  have 
been  in  short  supply  among  editors 
and  publishers,  newspapers  at  the 
moment  are  doing  more  for  Facebook 
than  they  are  doing  for  themselves. 
And  that’s  not  good  for  newspapers. 

In  this  space  next  month,  I  will 
discuss  ways  you  can  go  from  work¬ 
ing  for  Facebook  to  having  it  work 
for  you.  Meantime,  please  pay  close 
attention  to  Facebook,  so  You  can 
see  how  it  potentially  will  affect  Your 
Business.  a 

:  Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspa- 

J  per  editor  who  became  a 
■  Silicon  Valley  CEO  who  now 
is  a  consultant  to  media  com- 
panics  on  technology  and 
technology  companies  on 
media.  He  blogs  at  Reflections  of  a 
\  Newsosaur  (newsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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A  Kernel  of  Truth 


Kentucky’s  sports  journalists  to 
actually  speak  to  the  basketball 
players  and  their  coach,  John 
Calipari.  Hardly  a  First  Amendment 
celebration  in  the  Bluegrass  State. 

The  crackdown  on  the  Kentucky 
Kernel  and  the  reaction  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  athletic  department  would 
be  YouTube-comical  if  the  university 
didn’t  have  an  obvious  ulterior 
motive.  “The  real  issue  isn’t  about 
them  being  concerned  about  inter¬ 
view  requests,”  Billy  Reed,  a  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  told  a  Kentucky  jour¬ 
nalism  school  seminar.  “They  want  to 
control  their  product ...  because  this 
is  a  big  business.” 

It’s  also  a  scary  business  that  affects 
the  school  newspaper’s  coverage  of  all 
Kentucky  sports.  Last  year,  the  uni¬ 
versity  stopped  Kernel  staffers  from 
distributing  about  2,000  copies  of  the 
paper  inside  UK’s  Commonwealth 
Stadium  and  to  tailgaters  around  the 
football  stadium  —  something  the 
students  had  been  doing  for  10  years. 
Why?  Because  the  university  has  an 
$80  million  contract  with  IMG,  a 
sports  marketing  firm,  granting 
exclusive  media  and  advertising 
rights  to  every  UK  sport.  In  non¬ 
sports  speak,  that  makes  IMG  the 
university’s  chief  propagandist. 

First  Amendment  lawyers,  editors, 
and  assorted  media  publications  all 
have  raised  their  voices  to  support 
the  Kernel  in  its  latest  confrontation 
with  the  university.  But  I  could  not 
find  any  real  flashes  of  outrage  from 
UK  faculty  —  an  academic  condition 
that  has  become  an  epidemic  on 
college  campuses  with  big-time 
sports  programs. 

“Most  faculty  don’t  understand  the 
role  of  the  school  paper,”  said  Sally 
Renaud,  who  just  finished  up 
a  year  as  president  of  College  Media 
Advisers,  an  organization  that  fights 
for  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
campus  newspapers.  “The  faculty 
don’t  seem  to  know  the  campus 
paper  is  often  the  only  permanent 
record  of  university  affairs.” 

The  Kentucky  student  journalists 
seem  mostly  amused  by  the  attention 
they’re  getting  and  vow  to  keep 
monitoring  the  athletic  department. 
“If  we  need  to  talk  to  a  player  for  an 


University  of  Kentucky  turns  Big  Brother  on  sports 
reporters 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 

George  Orwell’s  1949  tome  on  political  repression, 
“1984,”  told  of  Oceania,  a  fictional  society  ruled 
by  Big  Brother  that  bugged  the  phones  of  its 
citizens  and  practiced  strict  mind  control. 
Orwell  would  have  loved  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
the  publicly  funded  institution  that  recently  banned  the 

Kentucky  Kernel,  its  independent  It’s  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 

campus  newspaper,  from  covering  ing  where  athletic  university  staffers 
its  annual  invitation-only  media  day.  station  themselves  next  to  journalists 
The  paper’s  sin?  Aaron  Smith,  interviewing  basketball  players  to 

managing  editor  and  sports  writer,  make  sure  the  hoopsters  don’t  corn- 
telephoned  a  couple  of  basketball  mit  a  thought  crime.  It’s  an  academic 

players  to  ask  if  they  had  made  the  outpost  where  Thalethia  Routt,  an 

team,  without  first  getting  the  atldet-  associate  legal  counsel  to  the  univer- 
ic  department’s  permission  to  make  sity,  criticized  Smith  in  an  online 
those  calls.  post  for  being  a  “pretend  journalist,” 

“1984”  should  be  a  must-read  on  because  he  dared  to  telephone  two 
the  Lexington  campus  as  well  as  in  players  —  a  violation  of  the  athletic 
newsrooms  across  the  state.  That’s  department’s  media  guidelines, 
because  reporters  from  media  organi-  For  that  Oceania-like  crime  of 
zations  —  be  they  students  or  profes-  behavior,  DeWayne  Peevy,  UK  asso- 
sionals  —  are  in  constant  danger  of  ciate  athletics  director  for  media 
having  their  access  to  players  and  relations,  or  chief  thought  speaker, 

athletic  officials  cut  off  if  they  publish  kept  Smith  from  attending  the  media 

something  the  athletic  department  basketball  event  Sept.  13. 
disagrees  with  or  finds  offensive.  On  that  day,  Peevy  allowed 
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“If  we  need  to  talk  to  a  player  for  an 
important  story,  we’re  going  to  call  him.” 


important  story,  we’re  going  to  call 
him,”  Taylor  Moak,  editor-in-chief, 
told  me.  “They’re  not  going  to  stop  us 
from  doing  any  investigative  stories.” 

I  certainly  hope  so,  but  there  is  a 
problem  the  Kernel  keeps  to  itself: 
The  newspaper’s  offices  are  located  in 
a  university  building.  That  means  the 
school  can  shut  them  down  anytime 
it  feels  like  doing  so,  even  though  the 
university  says  it  respects  the  paper’s 
right  to  hold  it  accountable. 

“The  Kernel  has  a  long  tradition  of 
asking  tough  questions  in  its  role  as 
an  independent  newspaper,  and  this 
administration  has  a  long  tradition 
of  defending  student  journalists’ 
right  to  do  so,”  said  Jay  Blanton, 
university  executive  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  in  a  statement  to  the 
media.  But  as  the  saying  goes,  watch 
what  they  do,  not  what  they  say. 

The  university,  meanwhile,  seems 


poised  to  pounce  on  any  mistake  by 
the  professional  Kentucky  media, 
Peevy  recently  told  the  Herald-Leader 
he  was  not  allowing  one  of  its 
reporters  to  cover  one  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’ s  players  because  of  a  mistake  made 
in  a  question  and  answer  interview. 

It  was  the  third  time  in  the  last  two 
years  that  UK  has  tried  to  dictate 
which  Herald-Leader  reporter  can 
cover  its  basketball  team.  The  last 
time  it  happened,  Peter  Baniak,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald-Leader,  boycotted 
the  university’s  media  days.  He  told 
me  his  editors  were  discussing  how 
to  handle  this  most  recent  incident. 

UK’s  love  and  especially  hate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  its  hometown  paper 
dates  back  to  1985  when  the  Herald- 
Leader  published  a  devastating 
series,  called  “Playing  Above  the 
Rules,”  by  Jeffrey  A.  Marx  and 
Michael  M.  York,  that  exposed  illegal 


cash  payoffs  to  Kentucky  basketball 
players.  The  series  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  the  following  year. 

I  have  a  suggestion  on  how  to  han¬ 
dle  the  Kentucky  censors.  The  next 
time  the  university  bans  the  campus 
paper,  or  any  other  media  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  covering  one  of  its  events, 
all  the  journalists  should  pack  up 
their  computers  and  walk  out.  l^en 
any  institution  —  especially  a  univer¬ 
sity  —  violates  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  one  news  organization,  it 
violates  the  rights  of  them  all',  as  well 
as  their  readers  and  viewers.  H 
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Allan  Wolper,  professor  of 
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University,  is  the  host  of 
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Xlonversations  with  Allan 

Wolper,”  a  podcast  on 

WBGO.org,  an  NPR  affiliate 

in  the  New  York  area.  He  has  won  more  than 
50  journalism  prizes.  His  ethics  columns  in 
E&P  have  been  honored  by  The  National 
Press  Club  and  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
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Nate  Beeler  -  Washington  Examiner  (syndicated  by  Cagle  Cartoons) 


2012  or  Bust 

Cartoonists  are  already  gearing  up  for  the 
campaign  trail 

BY  ROB  TORNOE 

SKEWERING  POLITICIANS  IS  THE  MEAT  AND  POTATOES 

of  what  an  editorial  cartoonist  does  for  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Subtlety  is  not  expected  —  cartoonists  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  their  ink-drenched  sledgehammer 
and  pound  away  at  the  injustice  of  the  system  one  pithy 
cartoon  at  a  time. 


which  is  why  elections  are  so 
much  fiin  for  cartoonists. 

As  most  Americans  bemoan  the 
start  of  yet  another  campaign  season 
of  wacky  candidates  and  broken 
promises,  the  nation’s  political  car¬ 
toonists  prepare  for  their  Super 
Bowl,  sharpening  their  pencils  and 
cleaning  their  brushes  as  they  are 


introduced  to  a  slew  of  new  person¬ 
alities  to  eviscerate. 

An  expert  at  capturing  the  likeness 
of  {x>liticians,  Washington  Examiner 
cartoonist  Nate  Beeler  (syndicated  by 
Cagle  Cartoons)  has  come  up  with  an 
interesting  process  that  helps  him 
develop  his  unique  and  uncanny  like¬ 
nesses.  Unlike  most  other  cartoon¬ 


ists,  Beeler  starts  his  caricature 
process  by  imagining  what  the  politi¬ 
cian  looks  like  before  going  after  any 
reference  materials  or  photographs. 

“I  figure  your  subconscious  works 
out  the  caricature  before  you  even 
put  pencil  to  paper,”  Beeler  said. 

“The  tricky  part  is  properly  translat¬ 
ing  that  image  into  language  your 
drawing  hand  can  understand.” 

Another  expert  at  caricatures  is 
Jimmy  Margulies  of  The  Record  in 
Bergen,  N.J.  (syndicated  by  King 
Features).  Margulies  employs  a  bold, 
simple  style  that  showcases  the  can¬ 
didates  while  allowing  his  cartoons 
to  look  good  regardless  of  how  they 
are  printed. 

“I  enjoy  doing  Perry  because  he 
has  a  very  caricaturable  face,  which 
I  find  easy  to  capture,”  Margulies 
said.  “Plus,  Romney  is  way  too 
careful  and  scripted,  while  Perry  is 
more  prone  to  speaking  his  mind 
despite  the  fallout.” 

Not  surprisingly,  Margulies  enjoys 
drawing  New  Jersey  (Jov.  Chris 
Christie,  but  laments  the  fact  that 
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many  cartoonists  focus 
solely  on  his  weight  and 
ignore  his  policies. 

“While  I  do  draw  him  as 
being  very  fat,  I  have  not 
done  any  cartoons  that 
criticize  him  for  being 
overweight,”  Margulies 
said.  “His  actions  as  gover¬ 
nor  are  a  much  bigger  tar¬ 
get,  and  I  am  interested  in 
doing  cartoons  that  will  be 
more  penetrating.” 

“Until  he  dropped  out,  I 
was  giddy  that  the  left 
fawns  over  Michael  Moore 
and  in  the  same  breath 
makes  Chris  Christie  fat 
jokes.  Mmmmmm  ...  deli¬ 
cious  hypocrisy,”  said  Mike 
Lester  of  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune  (syndicated 
by  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group),  speaking 
about  Christie’s  decision  to 
not  run. 

The  conservative  Lester 
points  out  that  caricature 
isn’t  his  strong  suit,  and  as 
a  result  his  cartoons  don’t 
rely  on  it  to  make  political 
points.  But  even  as  a  cast 
of  Republican  characters 
lines  up  to  be  made  fun  of, 
Lester  has  loftier  targets. 

“As  long  as  President 
Mom  Jeans  occupies  the 
Oval  Office  and  dictates 
everything  from  electric 
cars  to  contraception, 
nobody  else  really  mat¬ 
ters,”  Lester  said. 

Another  Obama-centric 
cartoonist  is  Gaiy  Varvel  of 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
(syndicated  by  Creators). 
The  conservative  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  having  fim  sketching 
the  current  crop  of  GOP 
candidates,  drawing  Perry 
as  a  cowboy  who  can’t 
shoot  straight,  Romney 
knocking  himself  out  with 
his  own  health  care  plan, 
and  Gingrich  in  boxer 
shorts  with  hearts  on  them 
as  a  reflection  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  (incidentally, 
when  cartoonists  draw 
politicians  in  boxer  shorts. 


Nick  Anderson  -  Houston 
Chronicle  (syndicated  by 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group) 

they  always  have  to  have 
hearts).  However,  like 
Lester,  Varvel  prefers  to 
skewer  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

“I  know  more  about  him, 
his  politics,  and  his  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  than  I  do  the  rest  of 
the  candidates,”  Varvel 
said.  “Besides,  Obama’s 
class  warfare,and  tax  and 
spend  policies  make  it  a  lot 
easier  for  me,  as  a  conser¬ 
vative,  to  draw  about.” 

Mitt  Romney  could  be  a 
difficult  nut  to  crack  for 
cartoonists.  His  handsome 
face  and  rugged  good  looks 
don’t  lend  themselves  to 
the  facial  contortions  that 
cartoonists  like  to  draw. 

One  artist  very  familiar 
with  drawing  Romney  is 
Boston  Globe  cartoonist 
Dan  Wasserman  (syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services),  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  lampoon 
him  for  eight  years  while 
he  was  governor  of 

continued  on  page  62 
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On  yoir  or  ohbnef ' 


Control  your  PC  remotely  by 
using  the  Splashtop  app,  the 
remote-access  app  that  dupli¬ 
cates  your  desktop  PC  screen 
on  a  tablet  or  smartphone  via 
an  Internet  connection. 
Splashtop  lets  you  see  and 
touch  control  everything  on 
your  home/office  PC  from 


Smartphone  Savings 

Pantech  Breakout  Android 
Smartphone 

$99 

Make  a  break  from  the  pricey  smartphone  norm, 
and  meet  the  Pantech  Breakout.  It’s  the  first  4G 
LTE  smartphone  under  $100,  available  from 
Verizon.  Promising  more  bang  for  your  buck,  the 
device  runs  Android’s  current  2.3  Gingerbread  on 
a  4-inch  touch  screen,  operates  through  a  speedy 
1  GHz  processor,  and  includes  a  5  MP  camera  with 
720p  video  recording,  Bluetooth  3.0,  and  a  pre¬ 
installed  8  GB  microSD  card. 


New 

Products 


Green  Super  Charge 

LilyPad  Solar  Charger 
for  iPad 

$165 


MORE  INFO;  Verizon  Wireless:  1-800-2  JOIN  IN; 
verizonwireless.com 


Remote  Accesa-oty 


Splashtop  App 

$1.99 
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MORS  INFO:  Wireless  NRG; 

(786)  999-6333;  lilypadcase.com 


wherever  you  are,  as  if  you 

were  in  front  of  it  —  only  in  miniature.  The  app  allows  users  the  ability  to  word 
process  remotely.  It  provides  users  with  a  more  complete  keyboard  compared  to 
the  iPad's  usual  pop-up  QWERTY.  It  also  lets  users  remotely  piay  multimedia  files, 
including  Adobe  Flash  video  and  can  be  used  as  a  handy  second  monitor. 


MORE  INFO;  Splashtop;  (408)  861-1088;  splashtop.com 


LilyPad  is  an  external  battery  pack  ^ 
and  solar  panel  charger  for  the  iPad. 

It  stretches  the  life  of  an  iPad  from 
10  continuous  hours  to  24  hours, 
about  12-13  days  of  average  use.  The 
LilyPad  draws  power  from  its  own 
battery  first  before  using  the  iPad 
battery,  prolonging  the  iPad’s  bat¬ 
tery  life.  The  LilyPad  uses  new  solar 
ink  technology  to  convert  indoor 
and  outdoor  light  into  usable 
energy  to  continuously  charge  an 
iPad.  It  comes  equipped  with  an 
HDMI  output  to  connect  to  a  TV,  as 
well  as  a  USB  jack  to  charge  other 
low-power  gadgets.  It  also  comes 
with  a  kickstand  to  create  a  20- 
degree  angle  for  typing  and  an 
80-degree  angle  for  watching  video. 
Committed  to  renewable  energy, 
manufacturer  Wireless  NRG  will 
plant  a  tree  for  every  device  sold  to 
help  offset  the  carbon  footprint  of 
the  manufacturing  process. 


P&^mumce  Booster 

3G  MicroCell 

$199 


Tired  of  dropped  calls  at  home  or  at 
work?  The  Cisco-designed  MicroCell 
solves  reception  issues  by  becoming  your 
own  personal  cell  tower,  improving  the 
cellular  performance  of  voice  calls  and 
apps  up  to  5,000  feet  from  the  device 
location.  The  device  connects  to  broad¬ 
band  Internet  service,  creating  a  strong, 
secure,  sharable  3G  signal.  Up  to  four 
AT&T  3G  or  4G  phones  can  be  used  at  the 
same  time.  Security  features  prevent 
access  by  unauthorized  users. 


MORE  INFO;  AT&T;  (800)  331-0500; 
att.com 
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Crunching 
Numbers 

Know  your  metrics,  know  your  audience 


BY  KEITH  JORDAN 


1  LIVED  IN  New  York  when  Rudy  Giuliani  was 
mayor  and  one  of  his  catch  phrases  stuck  with  me:  “You 
get  what  you  measure  ”  He  didn’t  originate  the  phrase, 
but  he’s  the  first  public  figure  I  remember  using  it. 
Giuliani  was  referring  to  crime  and  budgets,  but  the  same 
principle  applies  to  your  publication.  With  digital  publishing. 


you  can  have  far  more  precise,  specif¬ 
ic  ways  of  measuring  what  your  read¬ 
ers  do  than  you  have  available  in  print 
or  broadcast.  But  there’s  a  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  what  matters  by  focusing 
on  the  wrong  metrics,  or  whatever 
metric  is  trendy  at  the  moment. 

when  I  first  started  out  in  online 
journalism  in  1995,  the  only  metric 
anybody  had  heard  of  was  hits.  A  hit 
was  one  file  downloaded  one  time.  A 
basic  Web  page  with  no  images 
downloaded  by  one  user  was  one  hit. 
This  was  a  fairly  valid  metric  when 
most  sites  actually  were  one  Web 
page  with  no  images.  The  problem 
was  that  a  Web  page  with  five 
graphics,  visited  one  time  by  one 
user,  was  six  hits  (the  page  itself  and 
each  graphic).  Early  Web  publishers 
realized  this  and  started  loading 
their  pages  with  small  graphics,  rap¬ 
idly  inflating  the  number  of  hits 
How  to  solve  this?  Page  views!  You 


don’t  count  the  graphics;  you  simply 
count  the  number  of  HTML  pages 
downloaded.  This  takes  us  back  from  | 
six  hits,  in  our  example,  to  one  PV.  i 
But  publishers  found  ways  to  game 
this  stat,  also;  for  example,  by  creat¬ 
ing  photo  slideshows  in  which  each 
photo  was  an  HTML  page. 

You  can  point  out  flaws  like  this  in 
every  metric  that  has  come  along, 
even  today’s  gold  standard,  the 
unique  visitor  or  UV,  which  makes 
no  distinction  between  a  heavy  daily 
reader  and  someone  who  visited  one 
time  for  seconds.  The  truth  is  that 
while  each  metric  gives  you  a  piece  of 
the  puzzle,  no  metric  gives  a  holistic 
view  of  your  traffic. 

If  I  were  running  a  content  site, 
the  metrics  I  would  insist  on  seeing 
every  day  are  unique  visitors,  unique 
visits,  time  spent  per  visit,  visits  from 
search,  top  social  shares,  top  search  | 
terms,  and  percentage  mobile/tablet.  ' 


You  (or  someone  on  your  team)  can 
configure  a  dashboard  in  Omniture 
or  Google  Analytics  to  receive  this 
information  at  the  same  time  every 
day.  If  you  aren’t  used  to  seeing  these 
stats,  give  it  a  month  or  so  before  you 
react  to  them.  Otherwise,  you  might 
overreact  to  statistical  quirks  (for 
example,  you  get  more  UVs  early  in 
the  month  and  not  as  many  late  in 
the  month,  due  to  the  nature  of  how 
UVs  are  calculated). 

A  word  on  social:  Tracking  user 
engagement  on  Twitter  is  a  whole 
separate  topic.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
know  when  a  link  to  one  of  your 
pages  has  been  retweeted.  One  of 
your  articles  could  be  getting  lots  of 
buzz  on  Twitter  without  your  realiz¬ 
ing  it.  But  as  long  as  users  are  shar¬ 
ing  content  mostly  by  clicking  the 
share  buttons  on  your  site,  you  can 
track  that  by  using  standard  code 
from  companies  such  as  AddThis  or 
ShareThis.  For  other  social  sharing, 
including  Facebook  and  Linkedin, 
Omniture  and  Google  Analytics  do  a 
good  job  of  tracking  the  number  of 
shares  by  finding  linkbacks  from 
those  services  that  point  to  your  site. 

I  hear  lots  of  anecdotes  from  col¬ 
leagues  about  the  companies  they 
work  for  either  not  tracking  metrics 
on  a  regular  basis,  or  not  understand¬ 
ing  the  data.  A  former  co-worker 
recently  told  me  that  when  executives 
asked  his  division  chief  for  some 
quick  metrics  about  their  product, 
they  had  to  ask  for  a  recess  during  the 
meeting  because  they  didn’t  know  off¬ 
hand.  This  is  at  a  $20  billion  media 
company.  This  same  group  had 
invested  heavily  in  building  products 
for  platforms,  including  BlackBerry 
and  Android,  without  any  idea  how 
many  users  they  had  on  those  plat¬ 
forms  (very  few,  as  it  turned  out). 

If  you  don’t  receive  broad-spectrum 
metrics  eveiy  day,  put  down  this  mag¬ 
azine  and  get  a  dashboard  set  up  to 
deliver  them  to  your  email  at  5  a.m. 
daily,  and  commit  to  reading  them 
first  thing  every  morning.  Flying  blind 
is  no  way  to  run  a  business.  ll 


Keith  Jordan  is  managing 
director  of  Upstream  Digital 
Media  (upstreamdigitalme- 
dia.com),  a  consulting 
company  focused  on  digital 
publishing. 
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Gannett  Readies  to  Pioneer 
Compact,  3-Around  Format 


Following  three  years  of 
deliberation,  The  (Hndnnati 
Enquirer  is  moving  ahead 
for  the  sake  of  consumer 
convenience  —  and  adver¬ 
tiser  opportunities. 

AT  GRAPH  EXPO  IN 
SEPTEMBER,  THE  SEMINAR 
“Reinforcing  Print  in  a  Time  of 
Transition”  brought  together  a  panel 
of  newspaper  industry  professionals 
whose  organizations  have  led  the 
way  in  adopting  new  technologies  to 
stay  relevant  in  an  increasingly  digi¬ 
tal  world.  The  conference  attracted 
nearly  200  newspaper  printers  and 
publishers  eager  to  hear  some  posi¬ 
tive  print-industry  news. 

Lou  Tazioli,  president  of  Tribune 
Direct  Marketing,  discussed  his 
firm’s  successful  use  of  Kodak 
Prosper  5000XL  color  inkjet-web 
digit^  press  technology  for  its  news¬ 
papers  and  direct-mail  operations, 
according  to  the  Show  Daily,  the 
official  publication  of  GRAPH 
EXPO. 

Sally  Pirri,  production  director  at 
The  Globe  ^  Mail  in  Toronto, 
demonstrated  how  a  recent  redesign 
of  Globe  Life's  (the  paper’s  travel 
publication)  print  edition  led  to  a  30 
percent  increase  in  revenues  over  the 
last  year.  A  combination  of  heatset, 
coldest,  and  UV  presses  helped  ramp 
up  the  quality  of  its  printed  product, 
and  readers  responded  positively. 

And  Gary  Hall,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinels  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  print  and  delivery,  explained 
how  spending  money  up-front  can 
help  reduce  costs  down  the  line.  By 
adding  Prime  UV  curing  equipment 
to  the  paper’s  KBA  Commander  dou¬ 
ble-wide  press  earlier  this  year,  its 
production  costs  have  dropped,  and 
quality  has  increased,  the  Show 


This  before-and-after  shot  shows  the  transformation  at  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  with  the  tradi- 
tionai  format  on  the  left  and  the  prototype  of  the  new  three-around  format  on  the  right. 


A  single  sheet  passes 
through  the  presses 
three  times  rather  than 
the  usual  two  times ... 

[resulting]  in  a  sec¬ 
tioned  paper  with  lots 
of  color  availahility, 
about  the  size  of  a 
typical  tabloid ... 

Daily  reported. 

Most  riveting,  perhaps,  was  Del 
Varney,  vice  president  of  operations 
at  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
who  gave  the  first  public  presenta¬ 
tion  detailing  the  newspaper’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  modify  its  presses  to  an  inno¬ 
vative,  three-around  configuration  — 
a  bold  move  management  has  been 
contemplating  for  three  years. 

Three  months  ago,  Gannett  signed 
a  letter  of  intent  with  the  Dispatch 
(100  miles  away)  for  the  outsourced 


printing  of  The>Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  The  Kentucky  Enquirer  in  a  new, 
more  compact,  easy-to-use  format. 
The  change  should  begin  about  a 
year  from  now,  in  Q4  2012. 

“As  a  result  of  research  we’ve  done 
and  the  feedback  we’ve  received  from 
readers  and  advertisers,  we  have 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  with  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  to  print  the 
Enquirer  in  a  new  compact  format 
that  would  be  brighter,  more  engag¬ 
ing,  and  easier  to  read,”  said 
Margaret  Buchanan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
“While  covering  the  same  amount  of 
news  as  the  previous  format,  this 
new  approach  would  enhance  the 
user  experience  by  allowing  for  a 
fuller  use  of  color  and  photographs 
and  improved  readability.” 

Dimensions  of  the  newly  formatted 
Enquirer  will  be  10  14  by  14  34  inch¬ 
es.  If  and  when  the  agreement  is 
finalized,  the  Enquirer’s  production 
facility  would  close  fourth  quarter, 
2012. 
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The  Pressline  connection 

The  Dispatch  has  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Pressline  Services  of  St. 
Louis  to  produce  the  compact  format 
for  its  newspapers,  based  on 
Pressline’s  new  press  system  called 
SVolution  (3V),  in  early  2013.  At 
GRAPH  EXPO  in  September, 
Pressline  exhibited  its  3V  cutoff 
modification  service,  which  the  firm 
says  marks  an  evolution  in  printing. 
The  system  uses  a  plate  cylinder 
capable  of  printing  three  sheets  in  a 
single  revolution. 

3V  will  create  a  new,  compact  sec¬ 
tional  newspaper  format  all  from 
existing  equipment,  creating  a  much 
more  productive  press  comparable  to 
most  new  models  capable  of  handling 


IFRA  Debut  for 
KBA;  drupa 
Preview 

KBA  UNVEILED  ITS  NEW 
COMMANDER  CL  DOUBLE 
WIDE  PRESS  AT  OCTOBER’S 
IFRA  FLXPO  IN  AUSTRIA  The 
blanket-to-blanket  machine,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Colora,  is  engineered 
with  H-type  printing  units  and  a 
variety  of  automation  features. 

At  GRAPH  EXPO  in  September, 
the  German  press  manufacturer 
revealed  some  details  about  its 
alliance  with  mega  printer  RR 
Donnelley  to  design  and  market  a 
new  line  of  digital  presses.  The 
presses  are  to  be  equipped  with 
RRD’s  ProteusJet  inkjet  technology’ 
along  with  the  printer’s  Apollo 
imaging  technology.  The  pair  also 
is  eyeing  the  development  of  an 
inkjet  head  that  can  be  installed  on 
an  offset  press.  The  head  would  be 
placed  before  the  web  travels 
through  the  blanket  and  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  —  and  would  permit 
the  use  of  variable  printing  at  press 
speed.  Expect  the  first  machines 
equipped  with  RRD-KBA  technolo¬ 
gy  to  be  demonstrated  at  next  year’s 
dnipa  show  in  May  2012. 


larger  runs.  The  three-around  print¬ 
ing  system  creates  cutoffs  between 
14.5  and  15.75  inches  depending  on 
current  press  cut-off,  running  in  a 
straight-only  mode.  (Optional  dual 
cutoff  retaining  existing  cutoff  along¬ 
side  3V  is  available.)  This  so-called 
three-around  system  will  work  with 
single-  or  double-wide  presses. 

By  employing  this  patent-pending 
technology,  pressrooms  increase 
productivity  by  50  percent  and  can 
extend  press  run  deadlines  to  include 
late-breaking  news,  according  to 
Pressline.  A  press  running  50,000 
papers  per  hour  will  now  realize 
75,000  papers  per  hour.  Plus,  the 
smaller  format  saves  a  lot  on  paper 
costs.  The  3V  system  may  potentially 


eliminate  entire  presses,  reducing 
labor  costs,  equipment  costs,  and 
service  costs.  The  raw  newsprint 
savings  at  these  cut-offs  is  up  to  33 
percent.  When  reducing  a  larger  web 
width  to  44  inches,  the  savings  will 
be  an  additional  4  to  12  percent. 

“Also,  based  on  a  prototype  I  saw,  it 
[3V]  paradoxically  results  in  a  print 
edition  with  more  pages,  more  heft, 
and  better  display  opportunities  for 
editorial  content  and  ads,”  said  Rick 
Edmonds  of  the  Poynter  Institute.  “A 
single  sheet  passes  through  the  press¬ 
es  three  times  rather  than  the  usual 
two  times.  That  results  in  a  sectioned 
paper  with  lots  of  color  availability, 
about  the  size  of  a  typical  tabloid  but 
not  as  squarish  in  shape.” 


pressupdate  Details 

Press  manufacturer  manroland  unveiled  its  newspaper  pressupdate  ini¬ 
tiative  at  GRAPH  EXPO  in  September  and  revealed  more  details  at  the 
IFRA  Expo  2011  in  Vienna  last  month.  l.aunched  in  North  America,  the 
program  is  intended  to  help  newspapers  use  existii^  resources  to 
become  more  relevant,  competitive,  and  profitable  in  today’s  market¬ 
place.  This  initiative  provides  newspapers  vrith  highly  specialized 
expertise,  engineering  services,  and  modular  technology  for  upgrading 
existing  facilities  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  productivity,  manroland 
also  is  offering  customer-specific  assistance  packages  for  newspapers 
looking  to  change  formats  or  add  additional  color  capabilities  in  support 
of  consolidation  efforts. 

Vince  I.apinski,  CEO  of  manroland  Inc.,  said,  “manroland  is  known  as 
the  company  you  could  rely  on  for  advanced  newspaper  printing  tech¬ 
nology  and  meticulous  project  management  for  large  installations  of 
new  equipment  Because  of  sweeping  structural  changes  In  the  Industry 
over  the  past  five  years,  newspaper  printers  currently  need  a  different 
kind  of  support ...  manroland’s  pressupdate  initiative  will  support  news¬ 
papers  by  supplying  packages  of  services,  technology,  and  printing 
equipment  that  are  more  granular  than  they  have  been  to  date.  This  will 
allow  us  tt)  target  very  specific  upgrades  that  will  often  be  unique  to  a 
specific  newspaper’s  market  and  business  strengths,”  he  addol 
“Newspapers  will  be  able  to  buy  exactly  what  they  need  to  capitalize  on 
existing  opportunities  to  expand  their  revenue  stream  and  operate  more 
profitably.  To  safeguard  the  newspaper’s  investment,  manroland  will 
rely  on  its  considerable  global  newspaper  experience  to  provide  assur¬ 
ances  of  upgrade  performance.” 

Ijapinski  said  that  manroland  believes  repurposing  of  existing  facili¬ 
ties  and  existing  infi^structure  is  not  only  logical,  it  is  environmentally 
sound.  As  consolidation  options  are  being  c*onsidered  by  potential  part¬ 
ners,  the  best  value  proposition  will  win  the  day. 
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Czech  Plate  Plant 


TORAY  INDUSTRIES  IS 
TARGETING  EUROPEAN 
GROWTH  AND  DEMAND 
WITH  A  NEW  WATERLESS 
PRINTING  PLATE  FAaORY 
IN  THE  aECH  REPUBLIC. 
The  Japanese  rnanufactur- 
er  expects  the  facility  to  be 
Toshimltsu  operational  in  early  2014. 

****‘‘"''®*®  Encompassing  coating  and 

concerting  capabilities,  the  new  operation  will 
meetthe  needs  of  printers  across  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East 

"Europe  has  been  given  priority  regarding  the 
timetable  for  expanding  Tora/s  plate  production 
because  of  dre  growing  interest  in  waterless 
printing  in  these  markets  and  the  need  to  short¬ 
en  supply  routes,”  said  Toshimitsu  Matsumoto, 
general  manager  of  Toray's  graphics  division  in 
Japan.  “Central  to  the  decision  is  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  our  convnitment  to  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  where  our  customers  benefit  from  the  high 
productivity  and  the  new  semi-commercial  prod¬ 
uct  opportuntties  the  superior  KBA  Cortina 
newspaper  press  technology  provides.” 

The^nal  selection  of  the  Czech  site  was  made 
after  some  years  of  operating  a  plate-converting 
facility  adjacent  to  Toray’s  textile  plant  in 
Prost  ipv.  “It  was  a  logical  choice  considering  the 
iocal  staff's  prior  experience  with  printing  plates 
and  already  being  in  possession  of  the  required 
real  estate  for  expansion,”  Matsumoto  said. 

The  move  will  improve  technical  support  to 
customers  as  well  as  reduce  costs  through  sim¬ 
plified  process  flow  and  logistics.  The  European^ 
manufacturing  site  is  also  expected  to  reduce 
the  adverse  effects  of  currerKy  exchange  rate 
fluctuations.”  Matsumoto  added. 

Toray  engineering  staff  is  finalizing  plans  for 
the  coating  line,  which  will  be  installed  in  a  new 
bluing  adjacent  to  the  present  facility.  It  is 
expected  that  the  freed-up  capacity  in  the 
Japanese  factory  will  be  needed  for  the  Asian 
market,  which  is  also  growing. 


Toshimltsu 

Matsumoto 


METAL-BACKED  BLANKET 

TRELLEBORG  LAUNCHED  AN  INNOVATIVE  PRINTING  BLANKET  for 
newspaper  printers  at  IFRA  Expo  2011.  Its  new  Vulcan  Metgl  Aqueous 
metal-backed  printing  blanket  is  specifically  designed  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  and  print  quality  in  newspaper  printing  applications.  The  new 
blanket  features  a  unique  chemical  compound,  on  the  top  layer,  which  is 
more  hydrophilic  than  typical  rubber  compounds,  providing  a  high-quali¬ 
ty  finish  throughout  the  long  lifetime  of  the  blanket. 

"Reproduction  quality  has  traditionally  proven  problematic  in  coldset 
printing,  with  problems  such  as  low-quality  ink  transfer  and  poor  regis¬ 
tration  of  colors,”  said  Thomas  Linkenheil,  Trelleborg  PA  director.  “We 
wanted  to  develop  a  solution  that  would  help  our  customers  deliver.con- 
sistent  quality,  time  and  time  again.  In  addition,  its  specialist  design  also 
results  in  less  ink  accumulation  on  the  blanket,  keeping  it  cleaner  and 
therefore  providing  a  better  ink  transfer  from  the  blanket  to  the  paper.” 

The  Vulcan  Metal  Aqueous  is  suitable  for  use  with  all  conventional  inks. 


Newspaper  White  Paper 


MULLER  MARTINI 
HAS  RELEASED  A 
NEW  WHITE  PAPER 
TITLED  “SUCCESS  IN 
MOTION.  The 
Newspaper  Industry  | 

Adapts  to  Changing 
Times  Doing  What 
It  Does  Best: 

Connecting  _  , 

Individuals  and  Communities  to 
Advertisers."  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  and  documenting  the  chal¬ 
lenges  presented  by  a  troubled 
economy  and  the  continued 
emergence  of  digital  alterna¬ 
tives,  the  paper  presents  a  posi¬ 
tive  perspective  on  how  news¬ 
papers,  manufacturing  partners, 
and  advertisers  have  initiated 
business-building  strategies  that 
are  moving  the  industry  forward. 

Gary  Owen.  Muller’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  mailroom  system  sales 
and  author  of  the  white  paper, 
said,  “We  felt  it  was  time  to 
present  an  informed  perspective 
on  where  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  been,  and  where  it’s 
headed.  So  much  that  has  been 
reported  reflects  a  ‘gloom  and 
doom’  point  of  view.  But  we 
speak  with  our  newspaper 
clients  every  day,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  actually  a  much  brighter 
one.  Sure,  the  industry  has  taken 
some  hits,  but  they’ve  also  initi¬ 


ated  new,  robust 
revenue  strategies 
that  are  starting  to 
make  a  real  differ¬ 


“Success  in  Motion” 
provides  a  detailed 
account  of  why  the 
i  newspaper  industry 
I  became  at  risk  and 
the  reasons  it  was 
essential  to  operationally 
restructure  for  the  future.  One 
of  the  key  strategies  discussed 
in  the  paper  is  the  emergence 
of  regional  production  and 
distribution  centers,  which  have 
greatly  streamlined  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  of 
newspapers,  creating  efficien¬ 
cies  for  publishers  and  produc¬ 
ers  that  are  resulting  in  prof¬ 
itable  outcomes.  The  white 
paper  features  case  studies 
that  support  the  success  of  the 
regional  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  center  model.  In  addition, 
the  paper  discusses  a  number 
of  advertising  programs  that  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  print’s 
creative  power  and  unique  dis¬ 
tribution  capabilities. 

“Success  in  Motion”  is 
available  as  a  free  download 
on  Muller  Martini’s  Channel  MM 
media  hub  page  at 
http;//blogmmus.com. 
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PRESS-CONTROL  SOLUTIONS 


btT  ot'high-profik'  no\vspa(K'r  prinlirif;  ojx'r- 
ations  in  the  last  12  months.  Five  towers  are 
lx'in}»  installed  on  two  manrolanci  Colorman 
XXL  presses  at  1  lerokl  I  )riiek  iintl  \’erlaf> 
A(i,  based  in  V  ienna,  Austria. 

In  .Japan,  Sankei  Shimbun’s  I  lokusetsii 
(( )saka)  plant  has  also  used  AeeuCam  on  16 
towers  to  aehieve  XSAC-standaRl  color. 

'I'he  plant  is  now  prtKlueinf'  the  best  color 
quality  in  the  Sankei  group  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  color  standard  tor  all  Sankei 
plants  to  meet.  AceuCam  was  launched  after 
successful  trials  at  the  .N’ewsprinters 
Knowsley  (L’K)  plant,  which  prints  national 
.News  International  titles  such  as  the  Tirms, 
the  Sunday  Times,  and  the  Sun. 

“( )ur  press-control  technologv  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  allow  printers  to  achieve  uncom¬ 
promising  qualih  consistency,"  said  Karl 
I'ritchen,  QuadTech  president.  “For  printers 
interested  in  employing  lean  prcKluction 
methods,  our  innovations  can  bc'  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  reducing  waste  and  minimizing  opera¬ 
tor  imoKement.” 


The  QuadTech  Color  Control  and  Web 
Inspection  System  with  AccuCam  offers  color 
control  along  with  inline  scumming  detection 
and  plate  verification  from  the  same 
sensor.(inset):  The  QuadTech  MultiCam  is  the 
world’s  best-selling  register  control  camera. 

A'f  'I’l  1 1>:  I  I’lu  i-;xi>( ).  QiAi  rri-ri  i 
I  )1<:m(  JNS'riiVPKi  >  i  k  )\v  rrs  c(  )L(  )r 

C(  )\'ri{(  )L,  web  ins|)ection,  register  con¬ 
trol,  and  data  management  scstems  help 
newspaper  printers  signitkantly  reduce 
waste  and  b(K)st  qualih’.  'I’he  firm’s  latest 
tcrhnologc  acKancement  combines  indus- 
tr> -leading  color  control  and  web  insix'c- 
tion,  all  from  the  same  sensor,  'f’he 
Quad'l’ech  Color  Control  and  Web 
Inspection  System  with  AccuCam  utilizes  a 
proprietary  six-chanix‘l  spectral  sensor  for 
I  *a*b*-based  eolor  control  eliminating 
the  need  for  color  bars  or  gra\'  bars.  'I’his 
closed-loop  system  analyzes  the  entire 
image  and  automatically  obtains  target  aim 
|X)int  \alues  from  a  high-resolution  prepress 
tile  to  maintain  accurate  color  by  automati- 
call\  adjusting  ink  keys.  The  system  also 
automatically  controls  and  optimizes  the  ink 
ratchet  for  superb  inking  ix’rformance,  cre¬ 
ating  Ix'tter  eolor,  reduced  waste,  and  mini¬ 
mized  o|XTator  inter\ention.  .Ml  surfaces  are 
ins|x-cted,  and  common  print  faults  such  as 
scumming,  blanket  smashes,  ineorrect 
plates,  and  eolor  variations  are  detected. 

'I’he  system  has  Ix'en  installed  at  a  num- 


"wrli  marketing . . . ' 

Your  Partner...  In  The  Printing  Industry 


VALUED 


Increasing  Existing  Equipment 
Performance  Is  Smart  Business 

•  OEM  Spare  Parts  &  eShop 

•  Service  Plans 

•  Installations,  Upgrades 
&  Modifications 

•Training 

SERVICE  &  SUPPORT 
FOR  YOUR  FERAG  SYSTEM 


High  level  layer  ^ 

Low  level  layer 
Robotic  arm 

Tied  &  untied  bundle  solutioesi 
Full  range  of  layer  options  ’ 
Customized  solutions 


CUSTOM  saunoNs  for  your 
PALLETISING  NEEDS 
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Shane  Scoggins,  publisher 
of  the  Franklin  County 
Citizen  in  Lavonia,  Ga.  . 


Ute  cWc)f^\  line  4  jiie  ^M|peri»u\rkef  lon^;  lon^  flo€  I  ji 

W.  ^  cwHhnnifij  in  ^»^ll  to\i»n  in  noi'fln\^e^t  0€u»  VYlexico.  In 

|i|€  mid^t  of  <\  f4<\l  <tC6ldent  M  c-klmed  jlie  llve^  of  tv»o  jpeojple,  ftieire  v^ere  fine 
i^^Me^  of  ^ellln^  e^<^,  fini^lnin^  dellvexij  of  v»eek’^  r^\it^\>e\)pzY^,  eM  fixing  <\  ^oln 
r<ick  on  fine  o]f>y>o^ife  <icle  of  fov»n.  Tnen  flnere’^  4'^^^  inf«>^<t^fin5  v^lfin  xe^ideir^. 


“Do  you  remember  me?  I  was  in  your  paper  six  months  the  joys  of  small-town  newspapering:  the  inability  to 
ago,”  said  the  woman  in  line  next  to  me,  who  seemed  escape  your  readership  and  story  subjects, 

more  curious  than  agitated. 

“No,”  I  replied,  wondering  what  story  she  was  involved  in. 

She  appeared  to  be  a  housewife  who  may  have  been  in  •  •  ■  i  III 

one  of  our  features  about  youth  sports  or  the  schools.  She  JO  in]PlnoM 

enlightened  me  that  she  had  been  arrested  a  few  months  Tne  National  Newspaper  Association  reports  a  growing 
prior  and  charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  preference  among  readers  for  community  newspapers  — 
a  minor  when  police  reported  that  liquor  was  served  at  a  an  estimated  readership  of  86  million  from  some  8,000 

party  for  teens.  My  paper  had  embedded  her  booking  papers  —  because  of  the  hyperlocal  coverage  they  afford, 

photo  in  the  body  of  the  story.  Many  large  dailies  have  followed  suit  in  an  attempt  to 

“Well,  the  charges  I  faced  were  dropped  by  the  District  save  dvvdndling  circulation  figures,  but  that’s  where  the 
Attorney,”  she  informed  me.  similarities  between  the  two  types  of  publications  end. 

“That’s  great  to  hear,”  I  said,  still  trying  to  recognize  the  Life  in  a  community  paper  has  its  rewards  but  is  not 

woman  but  not  really  giving  it  much  thought.  without  unique  challenges;  challenges  not  always  shared 

“Yeah,  but  you’re  still  an  asshole!”  she  exclaimed  in  the  by  our  larger  counterparts, 
middle  of  the  checkout  line  for  all  to  hear.  The  personal  consequences  and  responsibility  of  cover- 

With  a  pursed-lip  grin,  raised  eyebrows,  and  shrugged  age  can  be  much  more  profound,  especially  in  a  small 

shoulders,  I  bade  the  woman  good  day.  So  goes  one  of  town  where  anonymity  is  elusive,  and  criticism  becomes 
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Don  Jaramillo,  left,  publisher  of 
the  Cibola  Beacon  in  Grants, 
N.M.,  reviews  the  week’s  issue 
with  his  photographer. 


Breaking  Big  News  in  a  Small  Town 


York  Times  when  he  purchased  it  in  the  late  19th  century 
goes,  “We  will  report  the  news  without  fear  or  favor.”  And 
that  is  the  dictum  all  reporters  strive  for.  But  it’s  a  lot 
easier  when  you  live  in  a  city  of  5  million  rather  than  a 
rural  town  of  5,000, 10,000,  or  even  20,000  people, 
where  you  can  rarely  avoid  the  subjects  of  your  stories. 
Community  newspaper  publishers  are  frequently  looked 
upon  as  advocates,  counselors,  punching  bags,  walking 
encyclopedias,  standard  bearers,  solvers  of  all  problems. 


During  my  participation  in  the  Punch  Sulzberger 
Program  for  executive  leadership  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in  2009,  we 
had  to  present  a  project  for  improving  our  respective 
products.  There  I  was,  in  a  room  with  executives  from  the 
New  York  Times,  Associated  Press,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Boston  Globe,  and  People  Magazine,  discussing  what  I 
was  doing  with  my  3,000-circulation  paper  and  how  I 
wore  so  many  hats. 

In  contrast  with  the  scope  of  the  other  projects  present¬ 
ed,  which  would  influence  such  bastions  of  joumdism,  I 
proudly  stood  before  the  class  and  discussed  how  I  want¬ 
ed  to  expand  my  circulation  by  500  readers.  Fortunately, 
their  professionalism  put  the  project  in  context;  I  am  in 


more  personal.  Agitating  a  major  advertiser  could  accel¬ 
erate  the  paper  to  the  brink  of  collapse.  Multitasking 
extends  beyond  the  stoiy  into  the  realm  of  sales,  circula¬ 
tion,  marketing,  and  collection.  Rarely,  if  ever,  would  a 
reporter  for  a  big-city  daily  be  called  upon  to  deliver  the 
paper  as  well  as  sell  ads.  Before  there  was  the  MoJo 
(mobile  journalism)  sensation,  community  reporters  typi¬ 
cally  took  their  own  photos  and  even  did  their  own  lay¬ 
outs,  in  addition  to  writing  the  story.  This  may  seem  to 
tip-toe  the  line  between  editorial  and  business,  but  most 
community  papers  handle  it  with  professionalism. 

Editors  and  reporters  have  the  inherent  responsibility 
to  their  readers  to  provide  unbiased  and  objective  news. 
Just  as  the  mantra  coined  by  Adolph  Ochs  for  The  New 
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Breaking  Big  News  in  a  Small  Town 


one  of  the  most  rural  areas  of  the  country,  so  an  extra 
500  readers  would  be  a  substantial  accomplishment. 

“Wow,  I  wish  I  could  do  what  you  do,”  said  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  New  York  Times,  referring  to  the 
greater  hands-on  element  at  community  newspapers. 

“I  have  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  really  wouldn’t  mind 
not  having  to  deliver  the  paper  in  the  winter  and  concen¬ 
trate  just  on  reporting,”  I  replied. 

When  reporting  in  a  small  community,  it  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  balance  hard-hitting  reporting  with  peaceful  coex¬ 
istence,  which  puts  reporters  in  the  position  of  having  to 
decide  how  aggressively  to  pursue  a  stoiy  or,  sometimes, 
whether  to  pursue  it  at  all.  Some  big-city  colleagues  may 
look  at  such  an  attitude  with  professional  disdain,  but 
things  can  and  do  get  personal  with  very  few  places  to 
turn.  None  of  the  small-town  publishers  I  interviewed 
said  they  have  backed  off  a  stoiy,  just  that  they  handled  it 
a  little  differently. 

“I’ve  been  chased  by  people  in  cars  and  with  guns,”  said 
Don  Jaramillo,  publisher  of  The  Cibola  Beacon  in  Grants, 
N.M.  “And  rarely  is  there  a  time  when  I  go  shopping 
where  I  don’t  see  a  subject  of  one  of  our  stories  in  the 
parking  lot.” 

Jaramillo  said  he  has  not  altered  his  everyday  routine 
because  of  what  he  does,  but  it  does  cross  his  mind  when 
his  paper  covers  a  hard-hitting  story. 

Shane  Scoggins,  publisher  of  the  Franklin  County 
Citizen  in  Lavonia,  Ga.,  said  there  is  a  definite  difference 
between  big-  and  small-town  reporting,  and  he  has  found 
a  balance  to  accommodate  his  4,500  readers.  “We  don’t 
soften  our  coverage,  but  we  also  don’t  sensationalize  it 
either,  which  I  see  in  many  large  dailies,”  he  said. 

In  the  farm  lands  of  Nebraska,  the  2,300-circulation 
Albion  News  conducts  business  in  a  similar  fashion.  “I  try 
to  be  understanding  of  feelings  more  than  a  daily  may, 
because  we  have  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  our 
readers,”  said  Jim  Dickerson,  who  co-publishes  the  paper 
with  his  wife,  Julie.  “You  do  say  things  differently  in  a 
community  paper  in  a  small  town.” 

None  of  the  publishers  said  they  would  shirk  from  a 
story.  They  agreed  the  best  way  to  cover  news  is  through 
the  basic  facts,  without  commentary  or  flamboyance.  For 
example,  they  would  report  that  a  resident  died  of  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  his  home,  but  maybe  not  that  he  was 
found  in  a  compromising  position.  The  publishers  agreed 
that  the  way  hard  news  is  presented  is  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

H  J.  “Hop”  David,  publisher  of  the  2,100-circulation 
Ajo  Copper  News  in  Arizona,  said  he  has  seen  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  too  much  editorial  flamboyance.  “Some  heated 
controversies  you  just  can’t  avoid,  but  how  it  is  presented 
can  lead  to  community  polarization  and  destroy  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  dialogue,”  he  said.  “The  temptation  in  big-city 
reporting  is  to  milk  a  story  for  entertainment  value.” 
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These  small-town  publishers  agree  that  having  to  wear 
multiple  hats  is  what  truly  distinguishes  their  products 
from  the  bigger  guys.  Journalism  is  journalism,  but  when 


it  is  mixed  with  every  other  facet  of  the  business  on  a 
near  simultaneous  and  daily  basis,  the  experience  can 
seem  daunting  to  the  faint  or  elitist  of  heart. 

Like  their  larger  counterparts,  smaller  community 
papers  are  facing  challenges  to  the  bottom  line. 

David  said  that  in  the  absence  of  major  community 
advertisers  such  as  car  dealerships,  40  percent  of  his  rev¬ 
enue  comes  from  publication  of  legal  notices.  He  said  due 
to  the  size  of  his  operation,  he  has  been  able  to  underbid 
the  larger  papers  in  his  market.  However,  for  the  past  few 
years  he  said  there  has  been  a  looming  legislative  move¬ 
ment  for  municipalities  to  stop  paying  for  legal  notices, 
which  would  be  devastating  to  his  business. 

“We  have  a  niche,  and  we’re  able  to  capitalize  on  this,  but 
who  knows  what  the  legislature  is  going  to  do,”  he  said. 

He’s  also  finding  it  increasingly  challenging  to  compete 
in  social  media,  as  larger  papers  struggled  when  Web 
pages  emerged.  “Sometimes  we  just  couldn’t  break  the 
news  fast  enough,”  David  said.  “We’re  making  changes 
but  have  to  see  how  it  will  affect  revenues. 

Jim  and  Julie  Dickerson  said  they  are  struggling  with 
the  competition  from  a  shopper  paper  in  their  communi¬ 
ty  that  has  attracted  many  of  their  advertisers  because  of 
its  coverage. 

“These  small  tovms  tend  to  be  mom-and-pop  business¬ 
es,  and  when  the  Walmarts  come  to  the  region  they  typi¬ 
cally  squeeze  those  businesses  while  also  placing  their 
inserts  more  frequently  in  the  shoppers,”  Jim  Dickerson 
said.  Scoggins  said  he  sees  a  similar  phenomenon  in  rural 
Georgia. 

Jim  Dickerson  agreed  with  David  that  his  biggest  digital 
challenge  is  finding  a  way  to  monetize  the  various  social 
networks.  Dickerson  also  sees  this  taking  away  from  the 
print  edition  and  said  he  needs  to  evaluate  his  strategy. 
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With  staffs  of  10,  even  as  few  as  five  in  some  cases,  the 
experience  of  doing  everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
while  keeping  expenses  down  in  an  already  geographical¬ 
ly  tight  market  is  daunting. 

“Our  two  biggest  challenges  are  time  and  bodies,” 
Scoggins  said.  “With  the  size  of  our  staff  we  can’t  always 
get  around  to  cover  the  news.” 

Scoggins  described  the  typical  community  newspaper, 
where  dedicated  beats  are  few  and  far  between,  and  a 
reporter  may  cover  a  fatal  accident  one  minute  then  move 
on  to  a  church  bake  sale  that  same  night.  “I  think  this 
kind  of  diversity  makes  for  better  reporters,”  Scoggins 
said.  “People  who  have  one  beat  may  follow  Georgia  foot¬ 
ball  their  whole  life,  but  I  get  to  see  all  of  the  schools  in 
our  area,  which  keeps  me  closer  to  our  readers.” 

Scoggins  tells  a  stoiy  in  his  thick  Southern  drawl  that 
epitomizes  community  newspapering:  “I  was  covering  a 
story  where  I  had  to  get  into  a  pigpen  to  take  a  photo. 
After  the  assignment  I  then  had  to  cover  a  swanky 
Republican  Party  fundraiser,  which  I  went  to  still  with 
gunk  on  my  shoes.”  s 


Joseph  J.  Kolb  is  publisher  of  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Herald. 
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A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS.  ADVERTISERS. 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 

Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for  now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL  Inc 


PUBLISHER 
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IKIingensmith  could  have  gone  anywhere. 

during  his  30+  year  career  at  Time  Inc., 
founded  Entertainment  Weekly,  served  as 


stepping  down  in  2008.  His  resume  is  impressive,  to  say  the  least. 

So  why,  after  the  plush  NYC  offices  and  media  recognition,  did 
he  choose  to  take  the  helm  of  a  Midwest  newspaper  company  fresh 
out  of  Chapter  11,  still  reeling  from  cost-cutting,  layoffs,  and  union 
battles?  The  answer,  in  part,  is  for  the  challenge. 


LOCALLY  GROWN 

“I’m  a  big  fan  of  newspapers  — 
in  all  their  distribution  forms,” 
Klingensmith  said,  conveying  at 
once  both  a  reverence  for  the  past 
and  acceptance  of  a  multi-platform 
future.  “And  I’m  a  fan  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  which  is  my  hometown.  So 
the  challenge  of  restoring  health  and 
building  a  fiiture  for  my  hometown 
newspaper  seemed  like  a  great 
opportunity  and  a  very  worthwhile 
goal.” 

When  Klingensmith  started  at  the 
Star  Tribune  in  January  2010,  no 
one  would  have  argued  that  it  was  a 
worthwhile  goal.  The  “great  opportu¬ 
nity”  part  would  have  been  a  tougher 
sell.  And  yet,  after  less  than  two 
years  on  the  job,  Klingensmith  is 
poised  to  prove  the  skeptics  wrong. 
With  consecutive  gains  in  circulation 
and  a  stable  of  new  digital  products, 
the  Star  Tribune  is  standing  tall  as 
one  of  the  elite  U.S.  newspapers. 

And  while  his  background  in 
magazines  help>ed  shape  his  business 
acumen,  it  definitely  was  not  a 
big-city  swagger  that  won  over  the 
hearts  of  Minneapolis  consumers. 
He’s  actually  the  hometown  hero  in 
this  story. 

Klingensmith’s  Midwestern  roots 
run  deep.  He  grew  up  in  Fridley,  a 
suburb  of  Minneapolis,  and  drove  a 
cab  in  the  Twin  Cities  for  three  sum¬ 
mers  while  attending  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He’s  an  avid  Twins  fan, 
and  casually  mixes  sports  analogies 


into  conversation.  There  have  been 
several  profiles  written  about 
Klingensmith  since  he  returned  to 
Minneapolis;  most  paint  a  happy 
homecoming  portrait  for  this  native. 


RESHAPING 
EXPECTATIONS 

The  Star  Tribune  went  through 
some  rough  years  before  finally 
emerging  from  bankruptcy  in 
late  2009.  A  few  rounds  of 
layoffs  coupled  with  deep 
cost-cutting  measures  in  all 
areas  of  a  business  can  lead 
to  low  spirits  and  even 
lower  expectations.  But 
Klingensmith  said  he  was 
pleasantly  surprised  when 
he  arrived  on  the 
job,  with  the  financial 
restructuring  already  fully 
completed. 

“I  was  actually  surprised  that 
the  company  was  in  better  shape 
than  I  had  expected,”  he  said.  “There 
was  a  real  great  team  here,  and  most 
of  them  are  still  here.” 

Boosting  morale  was  an  early 
challenge,  especially  in  the  news¬ 
room,  but  it  was  a  challenge  the 
employees  were  ready  to  tackle 
with  him.  “Obviously  people  had 
been  through  a  lot.  It  was  a  drain 
on  the  newsroom  management. 
Everything  had  been  focused  on 
what  costs  to  cut  as  opposed  to 
making  the  paper  stronger.  So  in  a 
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WE  HAVE  TO  REMAKE  ^ 
THE  STORY  LINE,  TO  POINT  OUT 
THE  TREMENDOUS  RESOURCE 
THAT  WE  HAVE  WITH  OUR  NEWS¬ 
ROOMS  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
THAT  DIGITAL  DISTRIBUTION 
AFFORDS  US  TO  LEVERAGE 
THAT  STRENGTH.” 

—  Mike  Klingensmith, 
Publisher  and  CEO,  .A 
.  Star  Tribune  Media  Co. 


way  it  was  a  relief  from  that  huge 
distraction,”  he  said.  “They  were 
willing  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  a 
permanent  publisher  again.” 

Early  in  his  tenure,  Klingensmith 
had  the  pleasure  of  handing  out 
profit-sharing  checks  to  his  employ¬ 
ees  —  $1,100  to  each  full-time 
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staffer  —  due  to  the  company’s 
financial  health.  “That  was  actually 
part  of  the  restructuring  agreement, 
so  I  can’t  take  credit  for  that,”  he 
said.  “The  profit  sharing  is  some¬ 
thing  that  was  put  in  place  to  help 
mitigate  some  of  the  reductions  that 
everybody  was  forced  to  go  through. 
The  theory  being  that  if  the  compa¬ 
ny  succeeds  then  we  would  be  able 
to  share  that  success.” 

Though  he  may  not  take  credit 
for  the  idea,  he  certainly  benefited 
from  the  buzz  that  followed.  In  an 
industry  wrought  with  layoffs  and 
closures,  the  notion  of  profit  sharing 
turned  a  lot  of  heads  and  was  a 
reversal  on  the  expectations  made 
just  a  year  prior. 

“The  greatest  challenge  is  to  defeat 
the  conventional  vidsdom  that  news¬ 
papers  are  a  dying  medium,” 
Klingensmith  said.  “We  have  to 
remake  the  storyline,  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  resource  that  we  have 
with  our  newsrooms  and  the  oppor¬ 


tunities  that  digital  distribution 
affords  us  to  leverage  that  strength. 
In  our  market,  we’ve  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  lot  of  life 
left  in  the  business,  because  all  of  our 
consumer  usage  numbers  are  up  — 
both  in  print  and  in  digital.” 

MEASURING  SUCCESS 

One  of  the  greatest  successes 
Klingensmith  likes  to  tout  is  his 
paper’s  increase  in  circulation.  “Our 
circulation  will  show  an  increase  in 
the  upcoming  ABC  release  for  the 
third  consecutive  period,  with 
Sunday  print  up  about  2.5  percent  — 
including  even  some  gain  in  single 
copy  sales,”  he  said.  “And  of  course 
our  digital  visitors  and  visits  are 
up  double-digits  percentages  year 
over  year.” 

That  circulation  boost  didn’t  just 
happen  —  it  took  some  creativity, 
hard  work,  and  a  crash  course  in  new 
marketing  methods.  “We  have 


borrowed  a  few  techniques  from  the 
magazine  business  in  circulation,” 
he  said.  “We’ve  deployed  more 
sophisticated  direct  mail  and  added 
new  sources  of  subscription  sales, 
like  using  digital  daily  deals.” 

The  push  for  more  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  coupled  with  a  renewed 
commitment  to  providing  a  quality 
product.  The  recently  redesigned 
paper  features  a  refreshed  front¬ 
page  design  and  eight  additional 
pages  of  color  every  day. 

“Clearly  we’ve  made  every  effort  to 
reduce  costs  where  possible,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  investments  in  the 
product  and  our  future,” 
Klingensmith  said.  “While  we  are 
investing  aggressively  in  our  digital 
future,  we  are  not  ignoring  our  print 
base.  As  long  as  we  publish  a  printed 
paper,  we  are  going  to  do  it  with  all 
the  excellence  we  can.” 

Finding  ways  to  boost  readership 
both  online  and  in  print  are  clear 
priorities,  and  he  asserts  that  the 
two  forms  are  complementary, 
rather  than  competitive. 

“We  did  remake  the  website  in 
April,  and  people  have  responded 
well  to  that,  and  we’ve  been  working 
on  the  printed  paper  as  well.  We’ve 
had  a  positive  reception  with  both 
of  those,”  he  said.  “We  did  have  a 
price  increase  of  9  percent  for 
home  delivery  customers  with  very 
little  falloff,  so  we  see  that  as  a 
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sign  that  people  value  their  subscrip-  MAKING  THE  SELL 
tion  relationship  with  their  local  While  readers  may  be  stuck  in 

newspaper.”  their  habits  for  the  time  being, 

'Value  and  trust  are  points  that  advertisers  —  and  their  relationship 

come  up  often  when  KJingensmith  with  the  newspaper  —  have  under¬ 
talks  about  his  readership.  He’s  a  gone  a  categorical  change, 

big  believer  in  focus  groups  and  Klingensmith  isn’t  discouraged  by 

consumer  research  —  a  trick  learned  the  industiy-wide  decline  in 
from  his  past  life  in  magazines  —  to  advertising  revenue;  he  already  has 
get  a  feel  for  what  readers  want.  his  eye  on  the  future. 

“Our  research  is  directed  at  under-  “Our  advertisers  are  struggling  in 
standing  what  people  are  looking  for  the  new  fragmented  media  environ- 
and  how  people  are  consuming  their  ment  to  figure  out  what  will  work  for 

news  and  information  across  various  them  and  how  they  can  best  use  their 

platforms  and  how  we  can  fit  into  all  marketing  dollars,”  he  said.  “It’s  not 

that,”  he  said.  “We’ve  found  that  our  like  the  city  where  you  have  the  big 

brand  is  strong.  People  view  us  as  ad  agencies.  Here  in  the  Midwest,  a 

authoritative  and  reliable  —  trust-  lot  of  the  businesses  we  serve  are 

worthy.  Our  competitive  advantage  is  small,  local  businesses.  There’s  a  big 
in  digital,  and  we’re  moving  as  rapid-  role  for  us  to  play.” 
ly  as  we  can,  trying  to  meet  those  Klingensmith  said  the  paper  has 

needs  with  the  introduction  of  digital  stepped  into  the  role  of  the  ad 

products.”  agency,  providing  consulting  services 

Klingensmith  is  perhaps  one  of  for  advertisers  and  offering  guidance 

the  loudest  proponents  of  digital  on  areas  such  as  SEO,  targeted  email 

transformation,  but  even  he  admits  marketing,  and  video  ad  rolls.  “We 
that  his  audience  is  still  print-centric.  look  for  ways  we  can  help  them  with 
“The  habits  for  local  news  consump-  their  marketing  and  to  utilize  their 
tion  are  very  ingrained  and  don’t  budgets  as  effectively  as  possible, 

change  as  rapidly  as  you  might  think.”  Most  of  the  time  it’s  a  Star  Tribune 

product,  but  not  always,”  he  said. 


Turf  wars?  Not  exactly. 


IN  THE  REGION  KNOWN  AS  THE  TWIN  CITIES,  there  are  also  twin  news¬ 
papers.  Just  across  the  river  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  another  metro  daily  that 
has  been  upping  its  involvement  in  the  digital  sphere  —  the  Pioneer 
Press.  But  the  theatrics  of  a  cross-town  rivalry  are  out  of  mind  for 
Klingensmith. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  would  characterize  it  as  a  rivalry;  it’s  more  of  a 
peaceful  coexistence,”  he  said.  “We  consider  ourselves  more  of  a  regional 
paper,  and  we  aspire  to  be  the  paper  of  the  whole  state,  which  can  be 
made  possible  by  our  focus  on  digital  distribution.  So  we’re  not  focused 
on  that  particular  geography. 

“It’s  not  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Yankees,”  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

Another  local  news  source  that  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the 
Minnesota  market  (and  provided  much  of  the  background  for  this  fea¬ 
ture)  is  the  news  site  MinnPost. 

“MinnPost  is  staffed  to  a  great  extent  by  alumni  of  the  Star  Tribune,  so 
everyone  here  knows  everyone  over  there  and  vice  versa,”  Klingensmith 
said.  “Their  mission  is  a  lot  narrower  than  ours,  and  I  think  they  do  a 
good  job  in  their  segment  of  reporting  with  the  resources  they  have. 
Overall,  I’m  in  favor  of  more  reporting  and  more  journalism,  not  iess,  and 
our  missions  are  complementary  in  some  regards.” 


“In  his  20  months 
here,  Klingensmith 
has  been  pretty 
forthcoming  with 
numbers.  One 
reason:  They  teii  a 
good  news  story, 
with  the  Strib 
outperforming 
its  industry.” 

David  Brauer, 
“Star  Tribune  CEO 


“It’s  changed  the  nature  of  the  sales 
job  for  a  local  newspaper  rep.  It  used 
to  be  about  just  calling  up  and 
placing  an  order  —  it’s  not  like  that 
anymore.” 

Increasing  the  number  of  products 
advertisers  can  utilize  is  a  key 
component  of  this  strategy. 

“We’re  working  very  hard  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  and  interesting  solutions 
for  our  clients  to  enable  them  to 
get  the  most  from  their  marketing 
dollars.  These  products  range  from 
search  engine  optimization  programs 
to  iPad  impressions  to  video  avails  — 
in  quality  content  ranging  from  our 
traditional  news  pages  to  high  school 
football  iPhone  apps,”  Klingensmith 
said.  “With  our  digital  growth,  today 
we  reach  the  largest  audience  in  our 
region  both  in  print  and  in  digital  — 
a  reach  that  is  on  par  with  broadcast.” 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Talk  to  Klingensmith  about  his 
business  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  conversation  always  comes  back 
to  digital.  Unlike  many  other  publish¬ 
ers,  he  doesn’t  see  digital  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  but  rather  as  an  opportunity 
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In  Minnesota,  something 
incredible  is  happening: 

a  newspaper  is  growing. 
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What's  behind  six  straight  quarters  of  circulation  growth 
at  Star  Tribune?  A  commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 
Constant  innovation.  The  confidence  of  advertisers. 

And  the  most  literate,  engaged  readers  in  the  country. 

Congratulations  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
2011  Publisher  of  the  Year  Mike  Klingensmith 


StarTribune 


“MY  OTHER  ADVICE  IS  SIMPLY  NOT 
TO  ACCEPT  THE  CONVENTIONAL 


WISDOMS  ABOUT  MEDIA- 
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pc^p  2010 

editorwpubusher  AAARKET  guide 


CLOSE  OUT  $ 

44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


'  Quality  o(  Life  Data 
'  Latest  Census  Data 

'  Exclusive  Economic 
and  Demograptiic 
Projections  for  2010 


2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1 ,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


Go  to  www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 

Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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to  expand  his  paper’s  reach  and 
credibility.  His  goal  for  2012  is  to 
better  serve  his  advertisers  and  to 
have  a  larger  portion  of  revenue  come 
from  reader  subscriptions,  and  it’s 
the  digital  initiatives  that  will  help 
the  Star  Tribune  reach  that  goal. 

“We  are  setting  out  to  change  the 
definition  of  a  subscriber  relation¬ 
ship  to  one  that  includes  access  to  all 


of  our  products  —  in  print  and  digi¬ 
tal  for  our  subscribers,”  he  said.  This 
is  another  area  where  Klingensmith’s 
experience  at  Time  Inc.  comes  into 
play.  “I  have  used  the  analogy  to 
Time  Warner’s  introduction  of  TV 
Everywhere’  where  if  you  subscribe 
once  to  HBO,  now  you  can  access  it 
on  your  tablet  and  mobile  devices  — 
as  well  as  through  your  living  room 


TV.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  are  a 
Star  Tribune  subscriber,  we  invite 
you  to  read  our  content  and  view  our 
video  wherever,  whenever,  and  how¬ 
ever  you  like.” 

His  use  of  the  word  “subscriber,” 
rather  than  “viewer,”  is  intentional. 
The  paywall  is  coming  to 
StarTribune.com,  and  it’s  coming 
soon  —  perhaps  by  the  time  this 
issue  of  E^P  lands  in  your  inbox. 

“So  as  part  of  that  strategy,  we  will 
be  metering  our  website  and  intro¬ 
ducing  digital  subscriptions  within 
the  next  few  weeks,”  he  said.  “For 
the  most  part,  we  are  following  The 
New  York  Times  model,  with  more 
Midwestern  prices.” 

With  a  newly  relaunched  website, 
iPad  app,  mobile  apps,  a  daily  deal 


I’M  IN  FAVOR  OF 
MORE  REPORTING 
AND 

MORE  JOURNALISM, 
NOT  LESS.” 


No  other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 
timely  issues  for  127  years. 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  | 

comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  —  1^ 

look  to  E&P.  - ^  ECMTORt^PUBUSHER. 

- '^UBSCRIBE^ - 


1  Year- $65  2  Years -$125  (Best  Deal) 

Your  subscription  includes  the  print  version  of  Editor  &  Publishser  and  the  E&P  Daily 
Newsletter.  Add  the  digital  version  to  your  print  subscription  for  only  $25  a  year. 

1-Year  $50  Digital  Edition  only 

editorandpublisher.com/a 
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program,  and  a  metered  paywall  in 
the  works  —  not  to  mention  a 
redesigned  print  product  —  the  Star 
Tribune  is  sending  the  message  that 
it’s  not  going  anywhere,  and  readers 
and  advertisers  like  what  they  see. 

DEFY 

CONVENTIONAL 

WISDOM 

One  of  the  most  endearing  quali¬ 
ties  about  Klingensmith  is  his 
genuine  humility.  He  told  me  he  was 
“quite  surprised”  to  receive  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Publisher  of  the  Year,  and 
he  was  hesitant  to  offer  words  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  other  newspaper  publishers. 
“I’m  a  little  loathe  to  be  giving  advice 
to  people  who  have  been  doing  this  a 
lot  longer  than  I  have,  and  everyone’s 
situation  is  different,”  he  said. 

As  for  the  Star  Tribune,  much  of 
the  business  model  is  in  not  throw¬ 
ing  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 

“Since  investment  dollars  for  the 
future,  for  most  of  us,  probably  need 
to  come  from  legacy  business  cash 
flow,  we  should  maximize  those 
dollars  and  not  be  in  a  rush  to 

www.edltorandpubllsher.com 


abandon  the  print  business,” 
Klingensmith  said.  “Some  of  the 
old-fashioned  businesses  we’re  in  —  j 
like  distribution  —  actually  generate  I 
contribution,  so  we’re  looking  for  i 
more  products  to  put  through  that  ‘ 
distribution  system  as  long  as  we 
already  have  it  in  place.  Our  total 
market  coverage  advertising  product 
is  one,  for  instance.  My  other  advice  ■ 
is  simply  not  to  accept  the  conven-  j 
tional  wisdoms  about  media  —  in  , 
my  experience  they  usually  turn  out 
to  be  wrong.” 

And  while  Klingensmith  has 
certainly  managed  an  impressive 
feat  at  Minneapolis’  legacy  paper,  j 
he  didn’t  do  it  alone.  “It’s  embarrass-  j 
ing  to  be  singled  out,  because  I  j 

really  do  have  a  great  team,  and 
they’re  a  big  part  of  what  goes  on.  j 
I  have  11  direct  reports,  and  eight  | 
of  them  were  here  before  I  was  and  ! 
had  to  go  through  the  trying  years 
of  restructuring.  They  handled  that 
very  gracefully  and  really  helped 
with  the  transition  into  what  we’re 
doing  here  today,”  he  said.  “I’m  just 
happy  this  honor  could  end  up  at 
home  here  on  the  prairie.”  H 
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1210  North  Swift  Road,  Addison.  IL  60101 
Phone:  800-654-4999,  fox:  630-595-5433, 
WWW. baldwintech.com 


Helluva  Year 

2011  has  been  a  doozy  for  publishers,  and  I  write 
that  from  a  place  of  mutual  understanding. 


This  industry  has  seen  yet 
another  year  of 
decreased  revenue,  lost 
advertising,  layoffs,  and 
the  incessant  drumbeat 
of  “doom  and  gloom” 
from  that  peanut  gallery  known  as  the 
blogosphere.  There  are  some  who  pre¬ 
dict  the  death  of  newspapers  by  2015. 
Others  give  a  more  generous  estima¬ 
tion  of 2040.  And  at  least  one  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  color-coded  global  map  that 
categorizes  the  world’s  nations  based 
on  when  their  newspapers  will  go  the 
way  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  United 
States  is  colored  in  red. 

Despite  all  these  qualified  opinions,  I 
talk  to  publishers  every  day  who  say 
they’re  not  dead  yet  —  not  even  close. 
There’s  no  denying  that  the  newspaper 
industry  faces  challenging  times.  Some 
blame  the  digital  revolution,  while  oth¬ 
ers  point  the  finger  at  newspapers 
themselves  for  failing  to  adapt  quickly 
enou^.  What  matters  is  not  where  the 
fault  lies,  but  the  future.  And  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  factor,  leadership 
will  be  what  drives  that  future. 

In  researching  candidates  for  this 
Publisher  of  the  Year  feature,  I  got  to 
hear  from  newspapers  all  over  the  globe 
that  are  reinventing  their  business  mod¬ 
els,  creating  new  sources  of  revenue, 
reaching  out  to  readers  and  advertisers, 
and  choosing  to  define  their  own  future 
rather  than  let  the  critics  define  it  for 
them.  I  wanted  to  share  a  few  of  their 
stories  with  the  rest  of  you,  with  the 
hope  that  you’ll  find  inspiration, 
motivation,  or  maybe  just  a  new  idea 
to  try  out.  — KA 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

A  former  reporter  who  moved  to  the 
U.S.  from  China  as  a  child  is  helping 
breathe  new  life  into  The  News-Press,  a 
Gannett-owned  daily  in  south  Florida, 
by  launching  new  brands  and  targeting 
specific  consumer  bases. 

Mei-Mei  Chan’s  strategy  has  been  to 


capitalize  on  market  segments  such  as 
dining  and  water  lifestyles  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  while  bringing  in  revenue 
from  outside  ventures  such  as  events 
and  database  development. 

The  News-Press  launched  a  Hurricane 
Hub  app,  which  was  downloaded 
30,000  times  and  brought  in  $15,000 
from  a  single  sponsor.  In  2010,  the 
News-Press  Media  Group  exceeded 
advertising  revenue  and  profit  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  even  boosted  Sunday  home 
delivery  numbers  year-over-year. 

Chan’s  resume  includes  executive 
positions  at  The  Seattle  Times,  and 
reporting  and  editorial  stints  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  USA  Today,  the 
Post  Register  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and 
the  Commercial  News  in  Danville,  Ill. 
She  was  recognized  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  as  Sales 
Executive  of  the  Year  in  2003.  Chances 
are  she’s  not  stopping  anytime  soon. 


Joplin,  Mo. 

While  other  newspapers  were  struggling 
with  declining  ad  revenue  and  whether 
or  not  to  charge  for  online  content, 
Michael  Beatty  was  just  trying  to  keep  a 


roof  over  his  business  after  an  EF5  tor¬ 
nado  tore  through  his  town  on  May  22. 

Beatty,  publisher  of  The  Joplin  Globe, 
had  his  leadership  skills  put  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  test  Thirty-three  Globe  employees 
lost  their  homes;  one  lost  his  life.  But  the 
paper  didn’t  miss  a  day  of  publication. 

“Beatty  worked  tirelessly  to  put  a  tarp 
over  the  roof,  dry  clothes  on  his  employ¬ 
ees,  and  has  led  the  charge  in  his  com¬ 
munity  to  rebuild  Joplin.  He  brought  in 
counselors  for  his  staff,  helped  them 
sort  out  insurance  forms,  and  kept  the 
food  coming  and  coffee  pot  running,” 
wrote  Globe  editor  Carol  Stark. 

Beatty  went  above  and  beyond  his 
duty  as  a  publisher,  and  single-copy 
sales  have  spiked  as  the  community 
turned  to  the  local  newspaper  in  its  time 
of  crisis.  In  one  of  the  deadliest  and 
costliest  tragedies  to  hit  Missouri,  Stark 
sees  a  strong  message  for  the  state  of 
newspapers: 

“Our  job  has  been  a  noble  cause  in  this 
tornado,  but  it’s  also  been  a  good  mes¬ 
sage  for  newspapers.  We  still  deliver.” 

New  York  City 

In  the  saturated  New  York  media 
market,  carving  out  a  niche  is  critical  to 
success. 

Gail  Smith-Carrillo  is  publisher  of 
Impacto,  the  oldest  independent 
Hispanic  newspaper  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  and  she  knows  her 
niche  like  the  back  of  her  hand.  She  took 
over  the  paper  after  her  father’s  death 
and  quickly  implemented  key  changes 
based  on  her  readers’  demands. 
The  result  was  a  paper  with  more 
in-depth  journalism,  a  redesigned  web¬ 
site,  digital  editions,  and  a  big  push  in 
social  media. 

Advertising  sales  at  Impacto  have 
jumped  220  percent  since  Smith- 
Carrillo  took  the  paper  from  free  to  a 
paid  subscription  model.  Circulation 
has  also  increased,  and  the  paper  is  now 
audited  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  a 
publisher’s  success  is  in  what  she  gives 
back  to  the  community.  Concerned  with 
the  younger  generation’s  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  written  word,  Smith- 
Carrillo  started  working  with  local 
teens  on  a  project  that  allowed  them  to 
design  their  very  own  pages  in 
Impacto’s  print  edition.  The  project 
helps  kids  find  a  creative  outlet,  while 
encouraging  them  to  read  and  publish 
the  news  that  matters  to  them.  a 
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1 0  Newspapers  That  Do  It  Right 


Nominate  Your  Paper,  Send  Us  Your  Ideas 


Our  March  issue  will  profile  what  we  have  long  labeled  "  1 0 
newspapers  That  Do  It  Right."  Never  meant  to  be  a  "1 0 
Best"  list,  instead  it  spotlights  select  newspapers  that  have 
earned  a  notable  achievement  in  at  least  one  particular  area,  carried 
out  a  successful  innovation,  implemented  cost  savings  procedures  or 
developed  programs  that  have  generated  revenues  or  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  This  year  we  will  also  be  including  ideas,  strategies  and 
tactics  which  indivduals  have  knocking  around  in  their  attics  — 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  implemented  or  tested. 


Deadline: 

January  24,  2012 


Please  include; 

^  Your  name  /  contact  info 

•  Name  of 
nominated  paper 

■  Daily  or  weekly? 

■  Circulation 

■  What  was  the  notable 
innovation,  achieve¬ 
ment,  story,  procedure,  etc.? 

■  Your  ideas  to  help 
newspapers  succeed 
and  grow. 


The  objective  of  the  story  is  to  bring  ideas  together 
and  share  the  best  and  the  brightest  in  one 
comprehensive  feature.  ^ 

All  ideas  are  welcome. 


Please  e-mail  response  to; 
Subject:  E&P  1 0 

kristina@editorandpublisher.com 


Enter  online  at; 
editorandpublisher.com 
(Click  on  E&P  lOj 
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HOW  THE  LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 

ft 

TOOK  THE  ]()H  AHD.IT  DEDUCTION 
'I'  H  A  T  N  O  ( ;  N  K  {■:  V  E  H  HEAR  D  A  B  O  U  T 


BY  JAY  SCHILLER 


.  reprint  advertisers  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  that  I  spoke  with,  including  those 
represented  by  large  media-buying  agencies,  were  unaware  that  the  newspaper  took  a  Sunday 
circulation  deduction  of  16.3  percent  on  its  March  2009  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC) 
audit.  Newsday  took  a  lesser  Sunday  circulation  deduction  of  14.5  percent  on  its  September 
2003  ABC  audit,  which  made  national  headlines  and  resulted  in  the  paper  reimbursing  adver¬ 
tisers  for  nearly  $100  million,  with  nine  of  its  executives  being  convicted  of  crimes.  As  advertis¬ 
ers  (and  agencies  representing  them)  with  the  L.A.  Daily  News  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  audit 
deduction  it  took,  there  have  been  no  similar  consequences  —  if  any  at  all  —  to  date. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  came 
forth  in  the  summer  of  2004  and 
admitted  to  unintentional  (ain’t  they 
all?)  minor  circulation  overstate¬ 
ments  due  to  a  change  in  methodolo¬ 
gy  of  how  they  were  counting  single¬ 
copy  returns  (or  not  counting  them). 
As  a  result  of  the  ABC  electing  not  to 
release  an  audit  report  for  the  12 
months  ending  March  2004,  detail¬ 
ing  circulation  overstatements  that 
were  similar  to  those  of  Newsday, 
and  also  not  releasing  a  Publisher 
Statement  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  2004,  the  Morning  News 
was  able  to  quickly  settle  with  the 
majority  of  its  advertisers  by  the  end 
of  2004. 

Absent  any  reported  circulation 
numbers  from  the  ABC,  the  Morning 
News  settled  with  its  advertisers  for 
around  $23  million;  one-fourth  of 
what  it  cost  Newsday,  though  the  cir¬ 
culation  overstatements  for  both 
newspapers  were  similar.  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
reimbursement  plan  for  preprint 
advertisers  was  based  on  a  10 
percent  payback  on  ad  spend  over 
a  one-year  period,  even  though  it 
should  have  been  closer  to  20 
percent  for  five  years. 

Like  Newsday,  what  happened  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  became 


national  news.  Yet  the  circulation 
overstatement  at  the  L.A.  Daily  News 
seems  to  have  flown  completely 
under  the  radar,  even  though  the 
Sunday  circulation  deduction  it  took 
on  its  March  2009  audit  was  greater 
percentage-wise  than  that  of 
Newsday. 


Results  may  vary 

The  audit  circumstances  and  the 
circulation  histories  of  the  three 
newspapers  over  the  last  10  years 
paint  a  troublesome  picture  in  regard 
to  the  reporting  and  auditing  of  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  and  of  advertisers 
being  properly  reimbursed  when  the 
numbers  are  inflated.  Newsday 
became  a  cautionary  tale  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  most,  simply  because  it  was 
the  first  to  be  caught  —  as  a  result  of 
class  action  lawsuits  filed  by  its 
advertisers. 

On  Aug.  5,  2004,  Belo  announced 
that  “an  internal  investigation  ...  has 
disclosed  practices  and  procedures 
that  led  to  an  overstatement  in  circu¬ 
lation,  primarily  in  single  copy.  Belo 
estimates  that  the  decline  in  circula¬ 
tion  related  to  this  matter  to  be 
approximately  1.5  percent  daily  and  5 
percent  Sunday.”  The  statement 
went  on  to  say,  "...  the  largest  part  of 


the  overstatement  found  late  in  July 
appears  to  be  attributable  to  a 
change  made  in  early  1999  in  the 
unsold  returns  practice  of  the 
Morning  News."  The  head  of  Belo, 
Robert  Decherd,  clearly  stated  the 
overstatement  went  back  at  least  five 
years  to  1999,  yet  the  company  only 
reimbursed  its  preprint  advertisers 
for  one  year. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was 
perhaps  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
country  that  had  a  publisher’s  return 
policy  of  “non-returnable”;  almost 
all  ABC  members  have  a  frilly 
returnable  policy.  The  fact  that 
Morning  News  single-copy  contrac¬ 
tors  were  forced  to  pay  for  their 
unsold  copies  was  made  more  palat¬ 
able  by  wholesale  rates  that  were 
among  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  real-time 
returns,  newspapers  are  allowed 
to  do  periodic  surveys  to  determine 
unsold  percentages  for  ABC  reports. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  had  among  the 
lowest  return  (unsold)  percentage 
factors  in  the  country.  While  news¬ 
papers  generally  charge  contractors 
wholesale  rates  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  single-copy  prices,  the 
Morning  News  charged  such  low 
wholesale  rates  (as  little  as  pennies 
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per  copy)  that  the  quid  pro  quo  was 
a  non-returnable  policy.  Throw  in 
incentives  and  rewards  for  low  sur¬ 
vey  return  percentages,  and  the  over¬ 
stated  circulation  claims  were 
inevitable. 

With  audit  red  flags  that  included 
low  wholesale  rates,  low  return  per¬ 
centages,  employee  and  contractor 
incentives,  employee  surveys,  and 
the  Morning  News  being  perhaps 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  countiy 
with  a  non-returnable  return  policy, 
it  is  truly  amazing  that  the  ABC 
never  picked  up  on  what  was  occur¬ 
ring  —  which,  by  the  admission  of 
Belo’s  CEO,  went  back  to  1999.  Yet 
ABC  kept  rubber-stamping  its  audits 
as  OK  up  through  2003  and  only 
stopped  after  the  newspaper  notified 
it  of  the  overstated  figures. 


Padding  the  numbers 

Unlike  the  Morning  News  and 
Newsday,  the  L.A.  Daily  News  was 
overstating  its  home  delivery. 
MediaNews  Group,  the  parent 
company  of  the  L.A.  Daily  News, 
has  a  history  of  audit  difficulties  with 
ABC.  It  also  has  used  unique  pricing 
in  the  past  to  bolster  its  circulation. 

During  the  circulation  war  in 
Denver,  both  the  MediaNews-owned 
Denver  Post  and  its  competitor,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  were  selling 
annual  six-day-a-week  home  delivery 
subscriptions  for  as  little  as  $3.12  (a 
penny  a  day).  Using  oddball  six-day- 
a-week  frequencies  to  get  around 
ABC  pricing  rules  or  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  loopholes,  MediaNews  Group 
publications  would  offer  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  lower  rates  than  three- 
month  subscriptions,  and  six-month 
and  12-month  term  offers  for  as  little 
as  $10  and  $20,  respectively.  On  its 
September  2010  Publisher  Statement, 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (another 
MediaNews  Group  property)  offered 
a  hybrid  subscription  of  Wednesday- 
Thursday-Sunday  print  delivery  and 
Monday-Tuesday  digital  delivery  for 
$1  a  year;  two  cents  a  week! 

MediaNews  Group  (and  other 
companies)  often  pays  sales  commis¬ 
sions  for  new  customers  in  excess  of 
the  subscription  rate  collected.  A 
salesperson  could  sell  a  six-month 
prepaid  subscription  for  $10  and 


receive  a  commission  of  $30,  or  sell 
an  annual  prepaid  subscription  for 
$20  and  get  a  $50  commission.  This 
often  results  in  the  salesperson  buy¬ 
ing  the  subscription  and  pocketing 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
subscription  and  the  commission. 

A  few  years  back,  ABC  expanded  its 
audit  testing  procedures  to  include 
phone  surveys  to  verify  subscriber 
payments  and  to  help  ensure  that 
newspapers  were  not  buying  their 
own  home  delivery.  For  the  L.A. 

Daily  News,  that  resulted  in  March 
2009  audit  deductions  of  12.4  percent 


daily,  12.6  percent  Saturday,  and  16.3 
percent  Sunday  (on  its  March  2008 
audit  the  newspaper  took  deductions 
of  3.9  percent  daily,  4.9  percent 
Saturday,  and  4.4  percent  Sunday; 
all  also  high  by  ABC  standards). 

Repercussions,  and  lack  thereof 
On  Newsday  s  March  and 
September  2005  publisher  state¬ 
ments,  the  word  “censured”  appeared 
on  the  front  page.  In  a  bulletin 
released  March  14,  2005,  ABC 
recalled  Newsday  s  March  and 


In  comparing  the  Sunday  circulation  for  the  three  newspapers  before  and 
after  disclosure  of  their  overstatements,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  suffered 
the  largest  declines,  while  Newsday  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News  had  similar 
losses. 
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Publisher 
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from 

to 

home 

delivery 

single 

copy 

individual 

paid 

Los  Angeles 
Daily  News 

Sep-08 

Sep-10 

-33.2% 

-16.9% 

-31.4% 

1  The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Mar-03 

Mar-05 

-5.7% 

-36.5% 

-19.9% 

Newsday 

Mar-03 

Mar-05 

-8.2% 

-40.6% 

-22.6% 

Over  the  last  nine  years,  Newsday  lost  much  less  circulation  than  either  of 
the  other  two: 
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delivery 

single 

copy 

individual 

paid 

Los  Angeles 
Daily  News 

Sep-OI 

Sep-10 

-48.5% 

-72.0% 

-53.6% 

\ 

The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-42.0% 

-74.1% 

-56.1% 

Newsday 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-21.9% 

-72.6% 

-44.0%  y 
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In  comparing  the  Sunday  performance  of  the  three  newspapers  over  the 
last  nine  years  against  some  of  their  competitors,  all  three  had  much 
greater  declines: 
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delivery 
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Los  Angeles 

Daily  News 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-48.5% 

-72.0% 

-53.6% 

Los  Angeles 
Times 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-30.3% 

-56.3% 

-35.5% 

The  Orange 
County  Register 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-18.4% 

-67.6% 

-29.4% 

! 

Publisher 
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from 

to 

home 

delivery 

single 

copy 

individual 

paid 

The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-42.0% 

-74.1% 

-56.1% 

Fort  Worth 

Star  Telegram 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-33.6% 

-24.1% 

-31.4% 

Houston 
\  Chronicle 

\ 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-18.9% 

-61.9% 

-35.4% 

Publisher 

Statements 

from 

to 

home 

delivery 

single 

copy 

individual 

paid 

Newsday 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-21.9% 

-72.6% 

-44.0% 

The  New 

York  Times 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

-2.7% 

-59.0% 

-24.3% 

New  York  Post 

Sep-01 

Sep-10 

85.3% 

-28.6% 

-15.2% 

September  2002  publisher  state¬ 
ments  and  its  September  2002  audit 
and  withdrew  its  opinion  on  the 
material  fairness  of  the  eireulation 
reported  for  the  September  2000 
and  2001  audit  periods. 

On  the  four  Dallas  Morning  News 
publisher  statements  from  Oetober 
2004  through  September  2006,  the 
word  “censured”  appeared  on  the 
front  page.  In  a  bulletin  dated  May 
15,  2005,  ABC  recalled  the  Morning 
News'  publisher  statements  .for 
September  2003  and  March  2004 
and  stated  that  the  September  2004 
publisher  statement  would  not  be 
released.  It  also  withdrew  its  opinion 
on  the  material  fairness  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  reported  between  April  1, 

2002  and  March  31,  2003. 

While  there  were  mentions  of 
audit  variances  on  the  back  pages  of 
the  September  2009,  March  2010, 
and  September  2010  publisher  state¬ 
ments,  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  “censure”  on  any  of  the  Daily 
News's  ABC  reports  after  the  March 
2009  audit.  There  were  no  bulletins 
released  and  no  reports  recalled  or 
opinions  of  material  fairness  with¬ 
drawn  by  ABC. 

Based  on  the  numbers,  it  is  hard 
to  fathom  why  Newsday  had  to 
reimburse  its  advertisers  around 
$100  million,  while  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  got  off  with  $23  mil¬ 
lion  or  so,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  maybe  nothing  at  all. 

Perhaps  unfairly,  Newsday  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  consequences, 
simply  because  it  was  the  first  (to 
get  caught,  anyway).  The  Morning 
News  acted  preemptively  and,  in  the 
absence  of  an  audit  detailing  its 
overstatements,  was  able  to  settle 
with  advertisers  for  around  10  cents 
o  ‘Lc  ^:fiar. 

As  for  the  L.A.  Daily  News,  that 
seems  to  be  a  well-kept  industry 
secret  as  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  and  even  other  newspapers 
were  unaware  of  it  taking  the  largest 
audit  deductions  of  the  three. 

While  newspaper  circulation  has 
been  trending  consistently  down, 
the  losses  for  all  three  newspapers 
far  exceed  industry  norms.  s 


Jay  Schiller  is  a  former  auditor  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Cost  Cuts 


How  production  optimization  pays  off 


by  Heidi  Kulicke 

illustration  by  Erin  Douglas 


The  past  several  years  have  brought 

numerous  developments  to  the  forefront  of 
press  efficiency  and  optimization.  As 
publishers  search  for  ways  to  cut  costs 
without  compromising  quality,  a  serious 
investigation  of  production  practices  could  lead  to 
increased  revenue  opportunities.  By  examining  areas 
of  workflow,  energy  output,  operating  materials,  and 
the  technical  equipment  itself,  solutions  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  revenue  might  be  more  feasible 
than  imagined. 
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Digital  and  Thermal  Technology 

As  technology  evolves,  it’s  impera¬ 
tive  that  publishers  stay  informed 
about  the  rapidly  changing  industry 
and  apply  the  knowledge  to  their 
business.  Over  the  years,  printing 
companies  have  engineered  presses 
capable  of  higher  speeds,  wider  for¬ 
mat  presses  for  more  page  output, 
and  closed  loop  controls  for  items 
such  as  registration  and  ink  adjust¬ 
ments,  which  take  less  physical  labor 
and  allow  for  more  consistent  print 
quality.  Other  technological  advance¬ 
ments  include  automatic  plate 
loading  and  unloading,  automated 
material  handling  for  roll  transporta¬ 
tion  and  preparation,  higher  speeds 
for  presses,  jaw  folders  for  better 
product  delivery,  variable  web-width 
capability  for  a  wider  range  of 
printing  products,  and  upgrades  to 
existing  press  control  systems  with 
updated  options  and  presets. 

New  technology  from  TKS  includes 
a  digital  inkjet  press  called  the 
JetLeader  1500.  “We  spent  two  years 
testing  and  developing  it  before 
bringing  it  to  market  in  2011,”  said 
Mike  Shafer,  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  with  TKS.  The  technology 


has  been  around  for  the  last  few 
years  in  transactional,  financial,  and 
direct  mail  markets,  as  well  as  the 
document  and  book  industry.  Shafer 
said  TKS  is  working  with  multiple 
ink  and  paper  companies  that  can 
be  sources  for  its  customers.  “We 
don’t  think  the  owmer  of  a  JetLeader 
should  be  tied  to  the  original  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  (OEM)  for  ink 
and  paper,”  he  said. 

Improving  productivity  and  reduc¬ 
ing  capital  costs  are  at  the  forefront 
of  any  successful  business  strategy. 

At  the  LFRA  Expo  in  October,  Kodak 
showcased  the  advantages  of  thermal 
technology.  Thermal  systems  have 
been  proven  to  address  common 
environmental  issues  and  enhance 
sustainability  through  low  and 
chemical-free  production. 

The  benefits  of  non-process  ther¬ 
mal  technology  include  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  and  all  associated 
costs  and  processing  steps  such  as 
chemicals  and  cleaning  solutions.  It 
eliminates  the  need  for  additional 
energy  to  run  processors  and 
cleanout  units,  and  remove  debris. 
The  improved  technology  eliminates 
disposal  of  contaminated  water. 


waste,  and  containers,  and  is  com¬ 
patible  with  most  thermal  plateset- 
ters,  offering  screening  capabilities  at 
up  to  200,000  impressions  in  typical 
coldset  web  applications. 


Hybrid  printing 

New  technology  knowm  as  hybrid 
printing  offered  through  manroland 
allows  newspapers  the  ability  to 
increase  revenue  streams  by  printing 
weekly  newspapers  or  inserts  and 
other  commercial  products  through¬ 
out  the  day,  while  reserving  the 
prime  operating  window  for  the 
flagship  product  —  the  newspaper. 

Hybrid  printing  allows  papers  to 
print  both  coldset  along  vvith  heatset, 
UV-cured,  or  RFI-cured  inks  on  the 
same  equipment.  This  allows  news¬ 
paper  printers  the  flexibility  to 
change  between  a  variety  of  formats 
that  substantially  drive  down  labor 
costs  and  duration. 

Quebecor  Media  owns  several 
manroland  hybrid  presses  with  both 
heatset  and  coldset  capabilities  at 
plants  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

One  of  these,  operating  consistently 
at  90,000  copies  per  hour,  was  the 


TKS’s  new  state-of-the-art  manufacturing  facility  went  into  full  operation  in  July. 


mm 


Outside  the  new  TKS  manufacturing  base  in  Chiba,  Japan,  east  of  Tokyo. 


first  in  the  newspaper  printing 
industry  capable  of  printing  newspa¬ 
pers,  retail  inserts,  and  phone 
directories  on  a  single  machine. 

This  press  is  also  capable  of  printing 
variable  web  widths. 

Although  manroland  offers  several 
available  models  as  part  of  the  auto¬ 
print  portfolio,  the  most  widely  used 
is  autoprint  APL  (Automatic  Plate 
Loading),  which  won  the  2011 
InterTech  Technology  Award  from 
Printing  Industries  of  America.  “This 
system  reduces  typical  newspaper 
plate  changes  from  about  30  minutes 
to  three.  This  is  an  enormous  break¬ 
through  for  newspapers  looking  to 
consolidate  and  print  back-to-back 
editions  in  their  prime  operating 
window,”  said  Ron  Sams,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  newspaper  sales  for  man¬ 
roland,  Inc.,  in  a  release. 


Preventive  maintenance 

Saving  on  costs  associated  with 
production  processes  is  directly 
dependent  on  how  the  system  is 
serviced.  Systematic  plant  upkeep 
with  regular  preventive  maintenance 
reveals  the  general  condition  of  a  sys¬ 
tem.  “Lack  of  maintenance  vdll  result 
in  press  dowmtime,  higher  waste,  and 
poor  print  quality.  No  matter  how 
busy  you  keep  a  press,  there  should 
always  be  some  scheduled  mainte¬ 
nance  time,”  Shafer  said. 

Maintaining  productivity  and 
avoiding  the  need  to  resort  to  techni¬ 
cal  personnel  for  costly  repairs  leads 
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Lack  of 
maintenance 
will  result  in 
press  downtime, 
higher  waste, 
and  poor 
print  quality. 

to  quantifiable  savings.  With  proper 
maintenance,  press  owners  can 
expect  their  presses  to  last  20  to  30 
years,  Shafer  said. 

Equipment  manufacturers  always 
have  a  recommended  maintenance 
program  for  mechanical  and  electri¬ 
cal  items,  and  some  third-party 
computer  programs  have  been 
introduced,  which  takes  this 
preventative  approach  even  further. 
“Having  a  business  partner  that 
understands  the  importance  of 
uptime  is  key  to  the  newspaper 
business.  Production  deadlines  must 
be  met,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
when  the  equipment  is  actually 
performing,  and  performing  at  its 
best,”  said  Chad  Skelton,  transaction¬ 
al  and  direct  mail  segment  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  Oce  North  America. 

Paper  and  ink 

Consumables  such  as  paper  and  ink 


are  another  way  newspapers  can 
lower  costs;  however,  lower  cost  could 
mean  lower  quality.  “You  may  end  up 
paying  for  it  in  the  end  with  lower 
print  quality  and  additional  web 
breaks,  which  causes  press  downtime, 
increasing  your  running  waste  cost 
because  additional  press  startups  are 
needed.  There  is  a  balance,”  said 
Sbafer,  adding  that  the  best  options 
vary  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

With  the  rise  in  newsprint  prices, 
minimal  paper  consumption  is  ideal. 
Improved  automation,  intelligent 
systems  architecture,  and  quality 
controls  will  secure  more  square 
inches  of  quality  print  per  reel  used, 
while  generating  savings  through 
more  efficient  energy  consumption 
and  reduced  manpower. 

For  some  publishers  the  best  way 
to  reduce  paper  costs  might  be  to 
rethink  product  formats  altogether. 

A  different  size  or  total  length  could 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  save  on  paper 
costs.  Goss  International  launched 
its  cutoff  modification  service,  called 
Triliner,  in  2008.  The  service 
involves  the  conversion  of  the 
publisher’s  current  press  to  a  three- 
around  production  and  continues 
to  gain  attention  as  the  prices  of 
newsprint,  ink,  and  other  consum¬ 
ables  continue  to  rise.  The  Columbm 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  has  converted  its 
press  to  three-around  production 
printing  on  a  press  cylinder,  reduc¬ 
ing  paper  costs  through  a  smaller 
cutoff  while  increasing  color. 

At  the  IFRA  Expo  in  October, 
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When  you  spend 
a  couple  million 
dollars  on  paper 
every  year,  that 
amounts  to  a 
considerable 
repeat  savings. 

More  cost-cutting  measures 

Changing  web  widths  is  one  way  to 
save  money,  yet  many  newspapers 
have  already  made  the  switch  to  44 
inches  or  less.  Therefore,  publishers 
are  looking  for  additional  ways  to 
benefit  from  multiple  web  widths. 

TKS  is  one  company  that  offers 
broadsheet  papers  the  option  to  con¬ 
vert  to  a  tabloid  that  is  stitched  but 
still  retains  its  sections.  The  modifi¬ 
cation  allows  newsprint  coiisumption 
to  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  a  third 
and  increases  the  amount  of  color 
produced  by  50  percent.  In  addition, 
Shafer  recommends  add-ons  through 
automation  such  as  upgraded  press 
controls  and  other  auxiliary  press 
items  such  as  registration  and  cutoff, 
blanket  wash  systems,  and  roll 
preparation  devices. 

Another  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  com¬ 
bine  several  functions  into  one  pro¬ 
cessing  system.  Top-level  process 
integration  options  combine  collect¬ 
ing,  inserting,  folding,  stitching, 
trimming,  and  polybagging  in  one 
system.  The  added  efficiency  for 
newspapers  translates  into  lower 
waste  and  an  economical  use  of 
resources. 

How  user-friendly  a  system  is  also 
impacts  overall  production  time  and 
use  of  manpower.  The  more  intu¬ 
itively  a  user  interface  is  designed  to 
work,  the  more  ovraers  vdll  benefit 
from  a  higher  level  of  efficiency. 

Upgrade  success 

In  September,  The  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  completed  an  upgrade  to 
its  1996  manroland  UNISET  press 
with  modem  controls  and  the  latest 
PECOM  console-control  technology. 


the  Digi  Dot  inkjet  head,  compatible 
with  the  Oce  JetStream  inkjet  press. 
Digi  Dot  technology  is  capable  of 
modulating  ink  drop  sizes,  which 
allows  operators  to  change  the  size  — 
and  consequently  the  volume  —  of 
the  ink  drop:  a  crucial  component 
for  the  printing  of  newspapers,  he 
added. 

One  of  Oce’s  newest  inkjet  presses, 
the  ColorStream  3500,  features  the 
ability  to  print  the  same  high-quality 
output  during  ramp-up,  full-produc¬ 
tion,  and  ramp-down  speeds.  This 
drastically  reduces  paper  waste, 
production  time,  and  costs. 


Kodak  promoted  its  Colorflow  Pro 
Software  with  ink  optimizing  option 
for  use  with  the  Kodak  Prinergy 
Workflow  System.  The  software  is 
capable  of  significantly  reducing  ink 
consumption  while  improving  print 
quality  through  greater  press  stabili¬ 
ty.  The  software  can  be  implemented 
in  any  operation,  providing  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  complete  color  manage¬ 
ment  solution. 

“Due  to  the  nature  of  newsprint,  a 
very  low  volume  of  ink  per  drop  must 
be  applied  in  order  to  maintain 
image  quality,”  Skelton  said.  An  Oce 
innovation  that  addresses  the  issue  is 


Benefits  of  Digital  Printing 

Oce’s  Chad  Skelton  is  an  outspoken  proponent  of  digital 
printing.  Here  are  his  top  four  benefits  that  newspapers  can 
realize  by  embracing  the  technology. 

1.  Postal  costs  can  be  reduced  by  utilizing  distributed 
printing  enabled  by  smaller  digital  systems,  such  as  the 
Oce  JetStream  inkjet  press. 

2.  Faster  turnaround  time  with  digital  output. 

3.  Headcount  can  be  reduced  because  fewer  people  are 
required  to  operate  digital  systems,  and  a  digital  opera¬ 
tor  does  not  require  the  skill  and  training  of  a  press 
operator. 

4.  Because  each  piece  produced  by  a  digital  press  can  be 
unique,  multiple  titles  can  be  printed  during  the  same 
print  run.  When  different  titles  are  comingled,  postal 
savings  can  be  realized. 
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manroland  technicians  and  Chieftain 
staff  were  able  to  work  together  to 
complete  the  upgrade  in  just  two 
weeks,  without  the  two-shift,  seven- 
day-a-week  operation  losing  any 
production  time. 

The  upgrade  entailed  replacing  the 
controls  on  each  press  unit  with  a 
touchscreen  unit  control.  The  main 
goal  was  to  create  a  more  reliable 
electronic  press  operation,  but  the 
Chieftain  has  discovered  other 
benefits,  including  waste  reduction, 
which  equate  to  cost  savings. 

The  new  controls  allow  the  news¬ 
paper  to  achieve  register  at  much 
slower  speeds,  resulting  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  waste  reduction  of  about  1.5 
percent,  said  Ned  Sutton,  production 
director  for  the  Chieftain,  in  a 
release.  He  said  he  anticipates  sav¬ 
ings  to  reach  2  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  “When  you  spend  a  couple 
million  dollars  on  paper  every  year, 
that  amounts  to  a  considerable 
repeat  savings,”  he  said.  The 
reliability  of  modern  electronics  has 
also  proven  to  be  of  immediate 
benefit,  allowing  Chieftain  staff  to 
better  troubleshoot  the  press  and 
further  minimize  downtime. 


Outsourcing 

A  serious  cash-saving  consideration 
for  some  newspapers  is  outsourcing. 
Several  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  outsource.  Some  questions 
include:  “What  is  the  age  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  press?  Does  it  need  to  be  upgrad¬ 
ed?  If  so,  what  are  the  costs?  Is  my 
existing  press  lacking  sufficient  color 
capacity?  Am  I  able  to  print  within 
the  time  frame  I  need?”  And,  of 
course,  “How  far  away  would  the  new 
printing  site  be?” 

Over  the  last  few  years  dozens  of 
daily  newspapers  have  shut  down 
their  existing  presses  in  favor  of  out¬ 
sourcing  printing.  There  are,  of 
course,  dovrasides  to  outsourcing, 
such  as  “distribution  times, 
inclement  weather,  and  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  by  not  running  your  own  press,” 
Shafer  said. 

Depending  on  a  newspaper’s  prox¬ 
imity  to  other  publications,  publish¬ 
ers  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  regional  production  center 


by  printing  other  newspapers  and 
publications.  One  example  is  the 
recent  deal  made  between  two 
Chicago  publications. 

In  July,  Chicago  Tribune  Media 
Group  began  managing  the  printing 
and  packaging  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  the  flagship  product  of  Sun- 
Times  Media  Productions  LLC,  along 
with  seven  suburban  newspapers  also 
owned  by  the  company.  Chicago 
Tribune  Media  Group  is  now  solely 
responsible  for  all  production  and 
distribution  of  Sun-Times  Media 
Productions  print  products,  except  its 
Pioneer  Press  titles. 

Both  companies  benefit  from  the 
decision.  With  this  change,  the  Sun- 
Times  is  no  longer  involved  in  the 
printing  and  distribution  business, 
ultimately  freeing  up  resources  for 
other  areas  of  growth.  Chicago 
Tribune  Media  Group  is  able  to 
bring  in  more  revenue  using  its  exist¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  Pueblo  Chieftain  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  small  papers  in  the  United 
States  that  has  earned  SNAP  certifi¬ 
cation  (specifications  for  newsprint 
advertising  production).  The  certifi¬ 
cation  process  involves  printing  test 
forms  and  sending  print  samples  to  a 
panel  of  judges,  and  the  paper  has 
held  the  certification  for  about  eight 
years.  The  consistent  print  quality  of 
its  products  has  attracted  the  atten- 


Because  of 
sweeping 
structural 
changes  in  the 
industry  over 
the  past 
five  years, 
newspaper 
printers 
currently  need 
a  different  kind 
of  support. 


tion  of  weekly,  biweekly,  and  monthly 
publications  from  as  far  away  as 
Denver,  allovving  the  Chieftain  to 
pursue  revenue  opportunities 
through  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tions.  “This  has  really  helped  the 
paper  stay  on  top  of  the  financial 
problems  that  all  newspapers  are 
facing  right  now,”  Sutton  said. 


The  future 

To  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of 
North  American  newspapers,  man¬ 
roland  Inc.  unveiled  its  Newspaper 
PressUpdate  initiative  at  GRAPH 
EXPO  in  September  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  use  their  existing  resources  to 
become  more  relevant,  competitive, 
and  profitable  in  today’s  marketplace. 
The  goal  of  the  initiative  is  to  provide 
publishers  with  the  exp)ertise,  engi¬ 
neering  sendees,  and  modular  tech¬ 
nology  needed  to  upgrade  their  facili¬ 
ties  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  productivity.  In  addition, 
manroland  offers  assistance  to  news¬ 
papers  looking  to  change  formats  or 
add  additional  color  capabilities. 

“Because  of  sweeping  structural 
changes  in  the  industry  over  the  past 
five  years,  newspaper  printers  cur¬ 
rently  need  a  different  kind  of  sup¬ 
port.  That  is  why  manroland  has 
formed  a  global  PressUpdate  task 
force  to  focus  its  newspaper  division 
on  helping  customers  take  the  best 
advantage  of  facilities  they  already 
have  while  they  are  revamping  their 
own  business  models,”  Vince 
Lapinski,  chief  executive  officer  of 
manroland,  Inc.,  said  in  a  release. 
“Newspapers  will  be  able  to  buy 
exactly  what  they  need  to  capitalize 
on  existing  opportunities  to  expand 
their  revenue  stream  and  operate 
more  profitably,”  he  added. 

Perhaps  the  future  of  newspaper 
production  will  include  fewer  pages, 
smaller  circulations,  more  color,  dif¬ 
ferent  formats,  more  personalization, 
more  decentralized  printing  centers, 
and  more  niche  products.  In  some 
areas,  a  commercial  printer  might 
print  the  newspaper,  and  in  other 
areas  a  newspaper  will  take  on  more 
commercial  printing.  Whatever  the 
future  brings,  newspapers  are  poised 
to  weather  the  myriad  changes  with 
unwavering  determination.  s 
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John  Ensslin  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  for  the  2011-2012  year.  His 
presidency  will  focus  on  membership  and 
chapter  health.  Ensslin  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Roctcy  Mountain  News  for  26  years 
.before  moving  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  in  2009  to  be  the  paper’s  legal 
affairs  reporter.  He  recently  moved  to 
Bergen,  N.J.,  to  cover  local  government 
for  The  Record.  He  has  also  served  as  SPJ  membership 
chairman  for  the  Colorado  Pro  Chapter,  Region  6  director 
—  receiving  the  honor  of  Regional  Director  of  the  Year  in 
2010  —  and  as  2010-2011  national  secretary-treasurer. 


HDean  Baquet  has 

started  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  managing 
editor  for  news  at 
The  New  York  Times. 
He  most  recently 
served  as  the  paper’s  Washington 
bureau  chief.  Baquet  now  supervis¬ 
es  the  daily  news  report  across  all 
platforms.  Prior  to  joining  the 
paper  in  2007,  he  served  as  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Daniel  Malloy  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  for  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  He 
previously  served  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette. 

H  Laura  Del  Greco 

has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created 
position  of  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  client  solu¬ 
tions  for  USA  Today. 
Her  background  includes  Turner 
Entertainment  Sales,  where  she 
was  vice  president  of  sales  pro¬ 


gramming  strategy.  Previously,  Del 
Greco  was  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  integrated  marketing  for 
Warner  Music  Group  and  director  of 
corporate  worldwide  promotions  for 
Warner  Bros.  Studios.  Del  Greco 
began  her  career  at  Sony  Pictures 
Entertainment  in  strategic  market¬ 
ing  and  promotions. 

Christine 

Montgomery  has  been 
r  named  chief  digital 

officer  at  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity.  Most 
recently,  Montgomery 
served  as  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  developing  niche  sites  to  reach 
and  engage  new  audiences  at 
PBS.org.  Montgomery  was  director 
of  Web  publishing  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  a  deputy  managing 
editor  for  USAToday.com,  and  a 
feature  writer  for  The  Wdshin^on 
Times.  She  is  currently  president  of 
the  Online  News  Association. 

{  Quentin  Hardy  has  joined  the  San 
1  Francisco  bureau  of  The  New  York 


The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  recently  honored 
Richaixl  Ci(K‘hler,  Gro\er 
Cle^  eland  Hidl,  and  I.iine 
DeGix‘g()r>-  as  fellows  of  the 
society.  This  highest  honor  given 
by  the  society  is  for  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  profession.  The 
fellows  were  honored  at  the 
President’s  Installation  Banquet  at 
the  Excellence  in  journalism, 

2011  Conference  in  New  Orleans. 
Before  his  death  in  March  2011, 
Goehler  was  an  attorney,  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  defending  journalists’  rights 
-and  educating  professionals  and 
students  about  media  law.  Hall 
died  in  1941,  but  was  known  as 
an  outspoken  challenger  of  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  and  a  true  champi¬ 
on  of  a  free  press.  He  was  editor 
of  the /Wonfgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  in  1928  for  his  series  of 
editorials  exposing  Klan  crimes. 
DeGregory  is  a  features  writer  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
Her  work  has  won  numerous 
national  journalism  awards, 
including  the  2009  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  feature  writing,  the  2008 
American  Society  of  News  Editors 
Award  for  non-deadline  writing, 
and  the  2007  Ernie  Pyle  Award 
from  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  for  human  interest 
writing. 


,  •.  Abbie  Zabar  has 

received  the  Gold 

Award  of 

Achievement  in  the 
^  category  of  Best 

=  Newspaper  Writing 

from  the  Garden  Writer’s 
Association  Media  Awards 
Program  for  her  story  “A  Vine  in 
the  Sky,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Oct.l,  2010  edition  of  the 
Forward,  a  nationally  focused 
Jewish  newspaper  published  in 
New  York. 


j  Times  as  deputy  technology  editor. 
I  He  will  cover  enterprise  comput¬ 
ing.  Most  recently.  Hardy  was 
j  Silicon  Valley  bureau  chief  for 
I  Forbes  Media 
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Bert  Caldwell  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  at  The 
\  Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  was  previously  a  busi- 
I  ness  columnist  at  the  publication. 

Dan  Balz  has  been  promoted  to 
j  chief  correspondent  at  The 
\  Washington  Post.  He  has  been  with 
I  the  publication  since  1978,  holding 
^  positions  as  national  editor,  politi¬ 
cal  editor.  Southwest  correspon¬ 
dent,  and,  most  recently,  chief 
political  writer. 

Andrea  Southern 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Kirkland  (Wash.) 
Reporter.  Southern 
succeeds  Mike 
!  Walter,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
former  Kirkland  Courier  and 
Kirkland  Reporter  since  2001. 
Southern  will  serve  as  regional 
publisher  of  the  Kirkland, 
Redmond,  and  Bothell/Kenmore 
Reporter  newspapers. 


1  Rick  Berke,  national  editor  at  The 
New  York  Times,  has  been  named 
an  assistant  managing  ed^or  with 
the  publication.  He  will  oversee 
the  features  departments  and 
weekly  sections  as  well  as  political 
coverage.  He  will  continue  to  work 
on  the  weekend  and  daily  news 
report. 


!  Timothy  M.  Wesolowski  has  been 
j  named  senior  vice  president/chief 
financial  officer/treasurer  of  The 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  Wesolowski  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tim  Stautberg,  who  was 
appointed  as  the  company’s  senior 
vice  president  of  newspapers. 
Wesolowski  is  a  financial  executive 
1  with  more  than  two  decades  of 

I  . 

experience  managing  accounting, 
treasury,  tax,  and  risk  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  He  most  recently 
j  spent  six  years  with  Cincinnati- 
based  Convergys  Corp. 


R.  Jefirey  Smith 

has  been  named 

R  managing  editor  of 

_  the  national  security 

reporting  desk  with 
the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity.  Previously,  Smith 


TRADE/VENDORS 

Heidelberg  USA  has  announced  a 
series  of  structural  and  organization¬ 
al  changes.  AndyRae  has  assumed 
the  position  of  senior  vice  president- 
equipment,  Lead  Market  Atlanta, 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
development  and  execution  of  pro¬ 
grams  covering  digital  print  solu¬ 
tions,  sheetfed,  commercial  post¬ 
press,  and  postpress  packaging.  He 
will  also  be  responsible  for  the 
North  American  Printing  and 
Packaging  Technology  Center  in 
Kennesaw,  Ga.  John  Rocker  will 
lead  the  field  sales  organization  as 
senior  vice  president,  sales.  Ed 
Young  will  assume  the  position  of 
vice  president,  national  accounts. 

Dan  Maurer  has  been  named  vice 
president,  product  management  digi¬ 
tal  print  and  postpress  for 
Heidelberg’s  digital  portfolio.  In 
addition,  Maurer  will  serve  as  digital 
print  solutions  business  driver.  His 
responsibilities  include  the  Ricoh 
Print  Solutions,  VUTEk  Grand- 
Format  Solutions,  and  additional 
products  that  are  being  developed  to 
meet  customer  demands.  ^ 

George  Sanchez 

has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  with 
ILF  Technologies.  In 
his  new  role, 

Sanchez  will  be  in 
charge  of  strategic  planning  and 
account  management.  Most  recently, 

Sanchez  served  as  a  consultant  for  a 
digital  ink-jet  solutions  supplier 
focusing  on  the  commercial  print. 


Tribune  in  Willmar,  Minn.  Ukura  | 
previously  served  as  an  intern  for 
the  Sun  Tribune  from  September 
2007  to  May  2008. 

Christophe  Vogt  has  been 
appointed  deputy  chief  news  editor  | 
!  with  Agence  France-Presse.  He  i 
I  joined  AFP  in  1995  as  a  correspon-  j 
i  dent  in  Frankfurt,  where  he  cov-  ' 
I  ered  the  Bundesbank.  As  a  reporter 
i  in  Paris  over  the  next  decade,  he 
covered  economics,  including  ! 

notably  the  birth  of  the  euro  cur- 


I  worked  for  25  years  in  a  series  of  key 
I  reporting  and  editorial  roles  at  The 
j  Washington  Post.  In  2006,  he  won 
j  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative 
reporting.  Smith  joined  The 
Washin^on  Post  in  1986  as  national 
security  correspondent.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Kim  Ukura  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Morris  (Minn.)  Sun  Tribune. 
She  replaces  Tom  Larson,  who  is 
now  sports  editor  at  the  West  Central 


tag  and  label,  converting,  and 
packaging  market  segments. 

Todd  Carter  has 
I  I  been  named  chief 
■  I#'  technology  officer 

with  Internet 
"  Broadcasting.  Most 
recently.  Carter 

was  vice  president  of  enterprise 
architecture  and  strategy  at  Best 
Buy.  Prior  to  that,  he  led  product 
development  for  Previsor  and  held 
technology  leadership  positions 
within  Weils  Fargo. 

k  Heidelberg  USA 

\  president  Juntos  P. 

j  Dunn  has 

V  announced  he  will 

retire  later  this 
year.  Harald 

PVVeinier 

will  assume  the 
role.  Weimer  is 
currently  president 

Mexico.  He  joined 
Heidelberg  in 
1998  as  a  sales  manager  in 
Germany,  and  then  in  2001,  he 
was  appointed  business  driver  for 
digital  printing  for  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  2004,  he  was 
made  head  of  region  west  for  the 
German  sales  and  service  unit, 
which  he  maintained  until  moving 
to  Mexico.  Dunn  leaves  the  com¬ 
pany  with  more  than  34  years’ 
experience  in  the  print  media 
industry. 
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John  Ensslin  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  for  the  2011-2012  year.  His 
f  ^  presidency  will  focus  on  membership  and 

chapter  health.  Ensslin  was  a  reporter  for 
'  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  for  26  years 

before  moving  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  in  2009  to  be  the  paper’s  legal 
affairs  reporter.  He  recently  moved  to 
Bergen,  N.J.,  to  cover  local  government 
for  The  Record.  He  has  also  served  as  SPJ  membership 
chairman  for  the  Colorado  Pro  Chapter,  Region  6  director 
—  receiving  the  honor  of  Regional  Director  of  the  Year  in 
2010  —  and  as  2010-2011  national  secretary-treasurer. 


a  Dean  Baquet  has 

started  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  managing 
editor  for  news  at 

He  most  recently 
ser\ed  as  the  paper’s  Washington 
bureau  chief.  Baquet  now  supervis¬ 
es  the  daily  news  report  across  all 
platforms.  Prior  to  joining  the 
paper  in  2007,  he  served  as  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Daniel  Malloy  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  for  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  He 
previously  served  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette. 

Laura  Del  Greco 

has  been  named  to 
M  the  newly  created 
position  of  vice  pres- 
ident  of  client  solu- 

Her  background  includes  Turner 
Entertainment  Sales,  where  she 
was  vice  president  of  sales  pro¬ 


gramming  strategv’.  Previously,  Del 
Greco  was  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  integrated  marketing  for 
Warner  Music  Group  and  director  of 
corporate  worldwide  promotions  for 
Warner  Bros.  Studios.  Del  Greco 
began  her  career  at  Sony  Pictures 
Entertainment  in  strategic  market¬ 
ing  and  promotions. 

JvS  Montgomery  has  been 

f  fl  officer  at  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity.  Most 
iflHI  recently,  Montgomery 
served  as  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  developing  niche  sites  to  reach 
and  engage  new  audiences  at 
PBS.org.  Montgomery'  was  director 
of  Web  publishing  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  a  deputy  managing 
editor  for  USAToday.com,  and  a 
feature  writer  for  The  Washington 
Times.  She  is  currently  president  of 
the  Online  News  Association. 

Quentin  Hardy  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  The  New  York 


The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  recently  honored 
Richard  Goehler,  Grover 
Cleveland  Hall,  and  Lane 
DeGregory  as  fellows  of  the 
society.  This  highest  honor  given 
by  the  society  is  for  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  profession.  The 
fellows  were  honored  at  the 
President’s  Installation  Banquet  at 
the  Excellence  in  Journalism 
2011  Conference  in  New  Orleans. 
Before  his  death  in  March  2011, 
Goehler  was  an  attorney,  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  defending  journalists’  rights 
and  educating  professionals  and 
studer^s  about  media  law.  Hall 
died  in  1941,  but  was  known  as 
an  outspoken  challenger  of  the 
KLu  Klux  Klan  and  a  true  champi¬ 
on  of  a  free  press.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  in  1928  for  his  series  of 
editorials  exposing  Klan  crimes. 
DeGregory  is  a  features  writer  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
Her  work  has  won  numerous 
national  journalism  awards, 
including  the  2009  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  feature  writing,  the  2008 
American  Society  of  News  Editors 
Award  for  non-deadline  writing, 
and  the  2007  Ernie  Pyle  Award 
from  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  for  human  interest 
writing. 

»  'f  ft 

Abbie2^arhas 
' '  !E|  received  the  Gold 

'*  Award  of 

Achievement  in  the 
'9  category  of  Best 

—  Newspaper  Writing 

from  the  Garden  Writer’s 
Association  Media  Awards 
Program  for  her  story  “A  Vine  in 
the  Sky,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Oct.l,  2010  edition  of  the 
Forward,  a  nationally  focused 
Jewish  newspaper  published  in 
New  York. 


Times  as  deputy  technology'  editor. 
He  will  cover  enterpri.se  comput¬ 
ing.  Most  recently.  Hardy  was 
Silicon  Valley  bureau  chief  for 
Forbes  Media 
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Bert  Caldwell  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  at  The 
Spokesman-Revietc  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  was  previously  a  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  at  the  publication. 

Dan  Balz  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  correspondent  at  The 
Washington  Post.  He  has  been  with 
the  publication  since  1978,  holding 
positions  as  national  editor,  politi¬ 
cal  editor,  Southwest  correspon¬ 
dent,  and,  most  recently,  chief 
political  writer. 

Andrea  Southern 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Kirkland  (Wash.) 
Reporter.  Southern 
succeeds  Mike 
Walter,  w  ho  was  publisher  of  the 
former  Kirkland  Courier  and 
Kirkland  Reporter  since  2001. 
Southern  will  ser\'e  as  regional 
publisher  of  the  Kirkland, 
Redmond,  and  Bothell/ Ken  more 
Reporter  new  spapers. 

Rick  Berke,  national  editor  at  The 
Neic  York  Times,  has  been  named 
an  assistant  managing  editor  with 
the  publication.  He  will  oversee 
the  features  departments  and 
weekly  sections  as  well  as  political 
coverage.  He  will  continue  to  w'ork 
on  the  w  eekend  and  daily  new's 
report. 

Timothy  M.  Wesolovvski  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president/ebief 
financial  officer/treasurer  of  The 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  Wesolovvski  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tim  Stautberg,  who  w  as 
appointed  as  the  company’s  senior 
vice  president  of  newspapers. 
Wesolovvski  is  a  financial  executive 
with  more  than  two  decades  of 
experience  managing  accounting, 
treasurv',  tax,  and  risk  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  He  mo.st  recently 
spent  six  years  with  Cincinnati- 
based  Convergys  Corp. 

R.  Jeffrey  Smith 

has  been  named 
managing  editor  of 
the  national  security 
reporting  desk  with 
the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity.  Previously,  Smith 
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Heidelberg  USA  has  announced  a 
series  of  structural  and  organization¬ 
al  changes.  Andy  Rae  has  assumed 
the  position  of  senior  vice  president- 
equipment,  Lead  Market  Atlanta, 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
development  and  execution  of  pro¬ 
grams  covering  digital  print  solu¬ 
tions,  sheetfed,  commercial  post¬ 
press,  and  postpress  packaging.  He 
will  also  be  responsible  for  the 
North  American  Printing  and 
Packaging  Technology  Center  in 
Kennesaw,  Ga.  John  Rocker  will 
lead  the  field  sales  organization  as 
senior  vice  president,  sales.  Ed 
Young  will  assume  the  position  of 
vice  president,  national  accounts. 
Dan  Maurer  has  been  named  vice 
president,  product  management  digi¬ 
tal  print  and  postpress  for 
Heidelberg’s  digital  portfolio.  In 
addition,  Maurer  will  serve  as  digital 
print  solutions  business  driver.  His 
responsibilities  include  the  Ricoh 
Print  Solutions,  VUTEk  Grand- 
Format  Solutions,  and  additional 
products  that  are  being  developed  to 
meet. customer  demands. 

George  Sanchez 
has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  with 
ILF  Technologies.  In 
his  new  role, 

Sanchez  will  be  in 
charge  of  strategic  planning  and 
account  management.  Most  recently, 
Sanchez  served  as  a  consultant  for  a 
digital  ink-jet  solutions  supplier 
focusing  on  the  commercial  print. 


tag  and  label,  converting,  ahd 
packaging  market  segments. 

Todd  Carter  has  „ 
■  been  named  chief 

technology  officer 
Internet 

Broadcasting.  Most 
mm  recently,  Carter 

was  vice  president  of  enterprise 
architecture  and  strategy  at  Best 
Buy.  Prior  to  that,  he  led  product 
development  for  Previsor  and  held 
technology  leadership  positions 
within  Wells  Fargo. 

Heidelberg  USA 
»  president  James  P. 

y  Dunn  has 

announced  he  will 
f  w  retire  later  this 

year.  Harald 
Weimer 
will  assume  the 
role.  Weimer  is 
currently  president 
of  Heidelberg 
Mexico.  He  joined 
Heidelberg  in 
1998  as  a  sales  manager  in 
Germany,  and  then  in  2001,  he 
was  appointed  business  driver  for 
digital  printing  for  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  2004,  he  was 
made  head  of  region  west  for  the 
German  sales  and  service  unit, 
which  he  maintained  until  moving 
to  Mexico.  Dunn  leaves  the  com¬ 
pany  with  more  than  34  years’ 
experience  in  the  print  media 
industry. 


worked  for  25  years  in  a  series  of  key 
reporting  and  editorial  roles  at  The 
Washington  Post.  In  2006,  he  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative 
reporting.  Smith  joined  The 
Washington  Post  in  1986  as  national 
security  correspondent.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Kim  Ukura  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Morris  (Minn.)  Sun  Tribune. 
She  replaces  Tom  Larson,  who  is 
now  sports  editor  at  the  West  Central 


Tribune  in  Willmar,  Minn.  Ukura 
previously  sen  ed  as  an  intern  for 
the  Sun  Tribune  from  September 
2007  to  May  2008. 

Christophe  V’ogt  has  been 
appointed  deputy  chief  news  editor 
with  Agence  Franee-Pres.se.  He 
joined  AFP  in  1995  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  P'rankfurt,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Bundesbank.  As  a  reporter 
in  Paris  over  the  next  decade,  he 
covered  economics,  including 
notably  the  birth  of  the  euro  cur- 
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rency.  In  2000,  he  was  appointed 
to  New  York  to  cover  the  U.S. 

I  economy.  He  became  head  of  the 
!  economic  service  in  Washington  in 
;  !  2003.  For  six  months  from  April  to 
i  September  2006,  he  reported  in 
;  Afghanistan,  covering  the  Taliban 
I  !  insurrection.  On  his  return  to 
!  Washington  in  October  2006,  he 
i  was  appointed  deputy  regional 
■  '  news  editor,  a  post  he  has  occupied 
I  I  for  the  past  five  years. 

Lesley  Clark  has  been  appointed 
!  j  White  House  correspondent  at 
*  McClatchy  newspapers.  She  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  national  correspon- 
:  J  dent  for  The  Miami  Herald  and 
I  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Rose  Ciotta  has  been  promoted  to 
I  I  senior  editor  for  digital/print  proj- 
'  ects  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

\  Most  recently,  she  was  deputy  city 
:  editor.  Replacing  her  in  that  posi- 
1  j  tion  is  Jeff  Shields,  who  was  pre- 
j  j  viously  a  city  hall  bureau  reporter. 

Carl  Hulse  has  been  named 
deputy  Washington  bureau  chief 
i  for  The  New  York  Times.  He  most 
recently  served  as  chief  congres¬ 
sional  correspondent  for  the  paper. 
Hulse  has  been  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  since  1986. 

Susan  Chira,  foreign  editor  at  The 
I  I  New  York  Times,  has  been  named 


assistant  managing  editor  with  the 
publication.  She  will  work  with  exec¬ 
utive  editor  Jill  Abramson  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  Dean  Baquet  to  lead 
the  news  report  across  all  platforms. 

Tim  Dierks  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  engineering  with 
the  AOL  Huffington  Post  Media 
Group.  He  is  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  the  group’s  expanding  program¬ 
ming  team.  Dierks  is  a  Google  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  manager  who  over¬ 
saw  multiple  engineering  teams  and 
founded  and  developed  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Google  Checkout  offering. 

Dierks  joined  Google  NYC  in  2004. 

Eric  Baradat  has  been  named  photo 
editor-in-chief  for  Agence  France- 
Presse.  He  received  his  first  photo 
assignment  for  AFP  at  the  age  of  18 
in  Nairobi  in  1989.  He  was  hired  as 
a  photo  editor  at  the  international 
photo  desk  in  1996,  and  in  1998 
participated  in  the  launch  of 
ImageForum,  the  photo  and  graphics 
platform.  He  was  deputy  photo  editor 
for  France  from  2001  and  then 
deputy  photo  editor  for  Europe-Afiica 
in  2003.  He  became  head  of  the  Asia 
photo  service  in  Hong  Kong  in  2006. 

Justin  Baer  has  been  named  invest¬ 
ing  editor  with  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Most  recently,  he  served  as 
Wall  Street  correspondent  for  the 
Financial  Times. 


Laurie  McGinley  has  been 
appointed  enterprise  editor  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times'  Washington 
bureau.  Most  recently,  she  served 
as  co-founding  editor  of  Kaiser 
Health  News.  She  also  has  served  as 
deputy  bureau  chief  for  global  eco¬ 
nomics  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Jennifer  Marsh  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Baltimore  City  Paper. 
Marsh  succeeds  longtime  publisher 
Don  Farley,  who  has  assumed  the 
regional  general  manager  position 
at  parent  company  Times- 
Shamrock  Communications’  daily 
division.  Marsh  started  her  career 
at  the  paper  as  an  editorial  intern 
in  1988.  She  moved  into  several  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  including  classified 
and  retail  sales  representative,  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Times-Shamrock  alternative 
weekly  division. 

Gary  Abernathy  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Times-Gazette 
and  County  Shopper  in  Hillsboro, 
Ohio.  Abernathy  previously 
worked  at  the  publication  as  city 
editor  in  1983  and  then  as  editor 
from  1984  until  1991.  He  later 
served  for  two  years  as  city  editor 
at  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  and 
three  years  as  managing  editor  at 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times. 
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Mike  Lester  •  Rome  News-Tribune  (syndicated  by  Washington  Post  Writers  Group) 


continued from  page  25,  Syndicates 
Massachusetts. 

“One  thing  people  may  not  have 
picked  up  about  [Romney]  is  he’s 
kind-of  goofy,”  Wasserman  said.  “He 
doesn’t  ever  really  seem  to  belong  in 
any  setting  I  see  him  in.” 

Wasserman  uses  this  goofiness  in  his 
drawings  of  Romney,  placing  the  for¬ 
mer  governor  in  settings  that  reinforce 
his  social  awkwardness.  In  one  car¬ 
toon,  Romney  appears  loosening  his 
tie  and  messing  up  his  hair  in  order  to 
better  relate  to  a  local  patron  at  a 
diner.  Instead,  the  person  remarks, 
“Say,  aren’t  you  Charlie  Sheen?!” 

Another  cartoonist  able  to  study  a 
candidate  for  a  long  period  of  time  is 
Nick  Anderson  of  The  Houston 
Chronicle  (syndicated  by  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group).  Like  Wasserman, 
Anderson  has  enjoyed  the  ability  to 
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Dan  Wasserman  •  Boston  Globe  (syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services) 


hone  his  caricature  of  Texas  (jov.  Rick 
Peny.  Even  though  Anderson  doesn't 
particularly  like  his  ovvn  caricature  of 
Perry,  he’s  still  the  cartoonist’s  favorite 
candidate  to  draw. 

“He  gives  me  so  much  material,” 
Anderson  said.  “He  is  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions.  He’s  a  colorful,  swaggering, 
bible-thumping,  coyote-shooting, 
pretend  cowboy.” 


In  fact,  the  ink-slinging  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  hopes  (strictly  from  his 
point-of-view  as  a  cartoonist)  that 
Periy  wins  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  and  ultimately  the  presidency. 

“I  could  lie  in  bed  and  draw  with 
my  feet  for  four  years,”  Anderson 
said.  “Although  if  he’s  elected,  I’ll 


have  to  change  my  position  on  Texas 
seceding  from  the  union.”  ii 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  arid  columnist  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine  and  edits  the 
satirical  humor  magazine  Etelaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob@delawarepunchline.com. 
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Educators,  Int'l  Auto  Mag,  NJ 
Shopper  1 .5M,  Parents  publication 
from  Long  Isiand,  MA.  CT.  &  Rl., 
East  Coast  Dog  Mag. 

5 1 6-379-2797 •  info^KamenGroup.com 


Help  Wanted 


BUSINESS  JOURNALIST 

This  position  is  for  a  strong,  self-start¬ 
ing  reporter  who  can  create  a  busi¬ 
ness  news  agenda,  then  deliver  on  it. 
The  applicant  must  also  build  pages 
with  eye  appeal  and  packed  with 
content.  Businesses  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  range  from  start-ups  and  mom- 
pop  shops  to  major  defense  industry 
contractors  with  global  reach.  The 
reporter-editor  for  this  job  is  a  highiy 
motivated  journalist  who  knows  how 
to  cover  community,  write  a  feature 
packed  with  knowledge,  and  break 
news  of  business  and  finance,  both 
locally  and  regionally. 

The  successful  applicant  has  three- 
years-plus  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  ideally  with  coverage  in  business 
and  finance,  and  lots  of  initiative. 
Other  daily  newspapers  have  shed 
staff  positions,  shrunk  page  widths 
and  features,  but  this  family-owned 
independent  Southern  California  dai¬ 
ly  has  taken  the  other  path,  at  the 
same  time  earning  this  year's  top 
General  Excellence  rank  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  and 
'Top  4"  General  Excellence  from  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  America.  Com¬ 
pensation  weighed  on  experience, 
accomplishment.  Competitive  bene¬ 
fits  in  Los  Angeles  County's  last  great 
area  for  growth. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050 
ore-mail  to 

personnel@avpress.com 


Help  Wanted 


Brcainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


VVeVe  looking  for  project  and  iirpiementation  peop  e  v. 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  •  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


% 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and' 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  DOUBLE  PARALLEL  GOSS  SSC 
FOLDER  WITH  75  HP  DRIVE;  GOSS  COM¬ 
MUNITY  SC  UNITS  WITH  RCR  @  $5,000; 
SSC  GOSS  UNITS  @  $7,500;  4/U  1998 
STACKED  NEWS  KING  $28,000 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


FOR  SALE 


•Goss  SC/SSC  press  w/SC 
folder  &  8-SSC  units  (2  factory 
stacked  units) 

•7-unit  Goss  Community,  SC 
folder  with  upper  former. 

•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units 


•8  unit  1000  series  Goss 
UrbanHs  presses 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDiS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•9-unit  Goss  Metro  Offset 
•22”  Goss  Metrollner  press 


I^INLAND 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@iniandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALES;  Editor  &  Pubiisher  seeks  a  sales  professional  who  can 
build  relationships,  close  sales  and  grow  business  Including  an  award  winning 
print  magazine,  digital  media  and  industry  directories.  Some  travel  required 
and  experience  is  necessary.  Must  be  able  to  work  from  our  Southern  California 
office.  Salary,  commission  and  company  benefits  offered. 

Send  resume  &  base  salary  requirements  to:  jobs@editorandpublisher.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk/Commentary 

Newspaper 

Burners 

Richmond  Free  Press  publisher  has  message  for  vandals 

BY  RAYMOND  H.  BOONE 

A  Free  Press  reader,  Ronald  Maxwell  Jr.  was 
waiting  for  a  bus  at  the  Willow  Lawn  GRTC  bus 
stop.  To  his  surprise,  he  smelled  the  odor  of  smoke. 
He  looked  for  its  source.  In  a  line  of  newspaper 
boxes,  he  found  that  the  smoke  was  coming  from  a.  Richmond 
Free  Press  box.  When  he  opened  the  door  of  the  box,  he  saw 

'  that  the  newspapers  inside  had  been  !  the  Free  Press  —  or  to  shut  down 


set  on  fire. 

Maxwell  documented  this  crimi¬ 
nal  act  of  arson.  He  photographed 
the  burned  stack  of  newspapers  in 
the  damaged  Free  Press  box  and 
later  phoned  the  Free  Press. 

We  contacted  the  Henrico 
County  Police  Department,  where 
Willow  Lawn  is  located,  and  the 
Richmond  Police  Department  to 
report  escalating  destructive  acts 
related  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Free  Press  in  the  Richmond  area, 
including  the  city. 

We  have  noted  that  the  vandalism 
of  our  newspaper  boxes  increases 
with  the  publication  of  front-page 
stories  on  President  Obama. 
Coverage  of  the  president’s  Sept.  9 
visit  to  Richmond  dominated  the 
front  page  of  our  Sept.  15-17  edition 
vdth  a  banner  headline  over  a  com¬ 
prehensive  story  and  large  photo  of 
the  president  at  the  University  of 
Richmond. 

And  this  is  happening  in  America 
—  the  celebrated  home  of  the  First 
Amendment  —  not  a  communist 
nation  that  is  often  condemned  for 
control  of  the  press. 

Efforts  to  frustrate  circulation  of 


this  newspaper  —  are  not  new. 
When  we  began  publication  nearly 
20  years  ago,  a  number  of  our  boxes 
were  maliciously  flattened  by  big- 
wheel  vehicles.  Later,  distribution 
of  the  Free  Press  was  banned  from 
a  supermarket  chain  for  irrational, 
vindictive  reasons.  Now,  editions 
of  the  Free  Press  continue  to  be 
covered  up  with  the  placement  of 
other  newspapers  over  them  at 
other  business  sites.  Then,  there’s 
the  removal  of  high-volume  Free 
Press  locations  in  another  apparent 
effort  to  deprive  the  public  of  news, 
information  and  opinion  fearlessly 
presented  in  the  columns  of  this 
community-spirited  newspaper. 

The  Free  Press  daily  confronts 
similar  unjust  challenges  when  our 
staff  members  seek  to  do  their  jobs 
in  covering  the  news  and  offering 
businesses  the  opportunity  to  reach 
our  important  readers  through  our 
advertising  columns. 

We  have  a  warning  for  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Free  Press  and  the 
First  Amendment  or  press  freedom, 
which  is  essential  to  a  free  society. 
The  warning:  The  Free  Press  will 
not  be  intimidated.  We  will  remain 


Burned  copies  of  the  Free  Press  in  the 
newspaper  box  at  Wiilow  Lawn. 

unyieldingly  committed  to  fight  for 
a  society  free  of  injustices  and  a 
better  society  for  all  people.  We 
will  continue  to  effectively  fight  for 
jobs,  economic  justice,  equal  and 
relevant  education,  affordable 
housing,  corporate  and  government 
accountability  —  and,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  free  expression. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  assist 
in  our  ongoing  battle  against 
vandalism,  arson,  and  uncivilized, 
unfair  policies  against  the  Free  Press 
and  the  people. 

As  for  now,  we  ask  our  readers 
to  follow  the  Ronald  Maxwell  Jr. 
example:  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
criminals  who  are  destroying  the 
Free  Press  boxes  and  newspapers, 
and  report  their  cowardly,  un- 
American  acts  to  the  police  and  the 
Free  Press.  d 


Raymond  H.  Boone  is  editor/publisher  of 
the  Richmond  Free  Press.  This  editorial 
originally  appeared  in  the  Sept.  22-24 
edition  of  the  Free  Press  and  is  used  with 
permission. 
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MAKE  YOUR  JOB  EASIER 

Upgrade  your  year  book’  today! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK”  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 

►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 

►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


YEAR  BOOK 
MI.INE 


FOR  .MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MEDIAINFO.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.)  ' 
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Unlock  the  Value  of  your 
Premium  Display  Ad  Inventory! 


Expanding  Ads 


0:42  0-.S5 
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Video  Ads 


Sticky  Note  Ads 


Wallpaper  Ads 


Call  for  a  live  demo  today: 

866.467.2289 

www.impactengine.com 


Trusted  by  the  industry,  leaders: 


iSMediaNews  Group 
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SIGN  ON 

SAN  DIEGO 
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